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OR, DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 


Continued from page 400, Vol. I. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Wherein the burning of Mr. Longmore’s house is compared to an- 
other celebrated conflagration—Jerry Tripe proves caplivating, 
and the Chevalier, accompanied by his friends, is provided witha 
conveyance fromthe scene of action—Jerry finds that a diamond 
can sometimes cut a diamond, and shows that he is fertile in re- 
sources—the advantages of being in the same basket with an 
enemy. 4 








NEW-YORK, MAY 21, 1842. 


FROM THE POPULAR PRESS OF THE “‘ DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE.” 


Pandemonium was nothing to it, at least not the Pandemonium of | 


Milton, which was, apparently, a well-regulated, quiet congregation of 
gentlemanly devils, and very much more orderly than most British 
Houses of Commons—especially since the reform bill. But, as I was 
saying, Pandemonium was nothing to it in any*respect, except the fire— 
for it is probable that what Shakspeare calls “the everlasting bonfire,” 
was a blaze or two stronger than the conflagration of poor Mr. Long- 
more’s house. But, in one or two particulars, the burning of Ivy-hall 
certainly outdid the other place; they might have plenty of demons in 
Hades, but they had no fire engines; they had no constables, pretending 
to keep order, and creating confusion at every step; they had no fire- 
men; they had no parish beadle; they had no crowd of lookers-on, 
houting, and roaring, and bellowing forth every sort of contradictory 
direction ; they had ne little boys crying out “ My eye!” 

Thus, we may well say, that Pandemonium was nothing to the scene 
round Mr. Longmore’s house just at the moment when—about half an 
hour after the fire began—one-half of the, people of the neighboring ma- 
nufacturing town, and a great number from the country round, had tound 
time to come up with engines, carts, water-buckets, and constables’- 
staves. The sights and the noises were all equally terrible; the people 
were shouting, as we have said; the cattle in the cow-house were bel- 
lowing; the dogs were barking and howling; the fire was roaring, and 
the engine pipes were hissing ; a good number of women were scream- 
ing, and some of the children, whose toes had been trod upon, were cry- 
ing. Thenas to the sights—fire and smoke were hissing from every 
window, and towering over the observatory; while flames of every color, 
that an infinite variety of chemical compounds could produce, were 
flickering over the walls, and casting the most extraordinary hues ‘over 
the countenances of the spectators. Now, they were all as blue as bil- 
berries with the flare up of spirits-of-wine and sulphur; then they were 
as green as grass from the ignition of copper and muriatic acid; then 
they were as yellow as a London fog; and then they were as red as the 
sun when he struggles through it. Here was seen a chimney falling in; 
there appeared a fireman perched upon a tottering wall; in one place 
were two constables taking each other into custody by mistake; in an- 
other, was an Irish engineer cutting off the fire by knocking downa 
small building, on the top’ of whieh a whole brigade of his companions 
were standing; and in the midst of a group of maids, fainting in the 
most determined manner, might be beheld Mr. Longmore tearing his 
hair, and Harry Worrel struggling violently with two men who strove to 
hold him; while on a little mound stood Joey Pike with his head turned 
away from the building, as if to keep his eyes from the sight, and his 
two hands extended towards it, much in the attitude of one of the young 
people in the famous group of Niobe and her children. 

“ O Dio che pena!” cried Joey Pike. 

‘* Let me go, or by Heaven I will pitch you into the flames,’ exclaim- 
ed Worrel. 

“ My daughter, my poor girl!” said Mr. Longmore. “Oh, if you will 
get her out I will let her marry any one she likes.” 

But it was allin vain: nobody dared to approach the part of the build- 
ing which Laura had entered, except Harry Worrel, and the two men 
who held him would not iet him in, although he struggled with them 
most fucionsly, and would not listen to a word they said. He had near- 
ly shaken off their hold, however, when a third came up and got hold of 
his collar behind, and, at the some time, a fourth appeared in front, pre- 
senting to his sight the never-to-be-forgotten or mistaken rubicund pro- 








boscis of Jeremy Tripe, looking in the hot blaze of thé fire like a fresh 
made beef sausage upon a gridiron. 

““Now,” said Jerry, ‘“‘ now you've got one of them; don’t miss the 
other two. There stands my friend Joey; one of you two grab him, and 
I'll take Tom with me, and get hold of Master Mousetrappico. Come 
along, Tom, get out your staff, my man, for he’s a cunning old blade, and 
up to a thing or two.” 

Thus saying, he led the way up to the place where the chevalier 
stood, endeavoting to be consolatory upon Mr. Longmore; and the 
gentleman, who was called Tom, laid his hand upon the commissioner’s 
shoulder, thrusting a short ebony stick, with a brass crown on the top 
of it, into his face, and remarking pithily, ‘‘I apprehend you for 
murder.”’ 

“ Indeed !”’ exclaimed the chevalier with a benignant smile, not at all 
unwilling to see all the phases of life in Great Britain. ‘Indeed! 
Upon this business of Mr. Fitzurse, I suppose?’’ 

“ Exactly so, sir,”’ replied the constable. 

‘Well, then,” rejoined the chevalier, looking full in the face of Jere- 
my Tripe, “every one present being a particeps criminis, I give this good 
gentleman with the rubicund gnomon in charge also; for I’m resolved 
uet to be without the pleasure of his company.” 

Every part of the countenance of Jeremy Tripe which could turn 
white did so, and the nose remained, like the top of Mont Blanc at sun- 
set, still rosy with the light that had left the rest of his countenance. 
He loved not the idea of prisons ; he was in no way ford of the idea of 
magisterial investigations; but there was no help for it in the present 
case. The charge was given; the constable could not help taking 
him, and in a very few minutes the Chevalier de Lunatico, Harry 
Worrel, Joey Pike, and Jeremy Tripe, were proceeding in a light cart 
towards the village of Outrun under the tender care of a couple of con} 
stables. 

Constables, however, are, and ever have been, thirsty souls; the fire 
at Ivy Hall kad heated and dried them, at least so it seemed from the 


| expressions they made use of; for one declared, close in the ear of Mr. 


de Lunatico, that he would give something for a pot of beer to moisten 
his clay, and the other vowed that he was as thirsty as a sandpit in the 
dog-days. The chevalier did not take the hint: perhaps indeed did not 
understand it; but Jeremy Tripe did both, and replied, ‘‘ There is very 
good beer at the George, half a mile on the road. If you like to stop 
there for an hour [’ll standa pot or two.” 

The chevalier listened with some attention, for although he had, as 
we have shown, acquired a marvellous knowledge of the English 
tongue, there was one branch of it of which he was utterly ignorant, 
and that, one of the richest and most poetical of all its dialects; I 
mean the language of the Elephant and castle, and the parts adjacent. 
Thus, though he easily conceived that the respectable butler of Lord 
Outrun was employing some sublime figure of rhetoric, yet he could 
not comprehend, even after much puzzling, how Mr. Tripe could stand 
a pot or two. If he had said that he would stand in a pot or two, the 
chevalier thought he could have seen some meaning; but, as it was, he 
could only suppose that the pots were to be thrown at the worthy 
butler’s head, which he concluded, must be some sort of process in law 
peculiar to this country. sy 

“ He says he will stand a pot or two,”’ remarked the chevalier in a low 
voice to Harry Worrel. Shall we all have to go through the same ce- 
remony ?”” 

“‘T suppose so,” said Worrel, ina tone of despair; and the chevalier 
would have gone on, laboring under the same mistake, had not Mr. 
Tripe himself explained his own plans and purposes in a low and confi- 
dential tone. 

“You see,” he said, “if I give them something to drink 

“Oh!” said the chevalier, “that’s what you mean by standing a pot 
or two, is it?’’ 

“ Exactly,” answered Jerry; If I give them something te drink, Mr. 
Worrel must do the same, and ysu'll come in perhaps with something 
stronger, a go or two of moonshine, or something of that sort.” 

‘‘ With all my heart,” said the chevalier; “that’s quite in my way; 
but what then?” 

“ Why, then, we'll make them drunk,” said Jerry. ba I know Tom the 
constable well enough. He never could resist liquor in his life, and yet 
when he gets it, he can’e carry it. However, we'll make them drunk, 
and then it will be easy enough for us to make our escape.” 

“ Rather a strange proceeding this, on your part,” said the chevalier, 
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putting his hand into his pocket once more, “first to give me into custo- 
dy, and next to help me to escape.” 

‘“‘ Ay, but I was not in the same basket at first,” said Mr. Tripe; 
«you check-mated. me there, Master Pragmatico. Now that you have 
put me in the same unpleasant condition with yourself, I’ll do my best 
to get out, even though I’m forced to take you along with me. I'll 
tell you what, old gentleman, if one could serve all lawgivers as you 
served me, and make them taste a touch of the rod that they pickle 
for other people, we should have a semewhat more humane statute- 
book than we have got. Many a judge may like hanging but not being 
hanged, and half the members of parliament who vete water-gruel for 
the poor, would make it turtle-soup if they had the eating of it. No, no, 
ae fond of being put in prison ’till the next assizes, it don’t suit me 
at ail. 

‘But perhaps it may suit me,” replied the chevalier; “tastes may 
differ you know, Mr. Tripe?” 

“‘ Yours must be arum’un then,” rejoined the butler; ‘ but you'll ne- 
ver be such a fool surely as to keep Mr. Worrel here and our friend Joey 
in prison for a month, and very likely have them hanged after all fora 
mere whim 1?” 

“For a frolic perhaps!” said the chevalier with emphasis.— 
«What say you, Joey? Have you much aversion to see the inside of a 
prison?” 

‘‘Great,” replied Joey, throwing out his right arm and laying his 
left hand upon his breast, as if he were about to say— My name is 
Norval. Cn the Grampian hills my father feeds his flock—’ ‘Great, 
most potent, grave, and reverend signor! Nevertheless, | am ready to 
follow you tocaptivity and to death. I am your devoo-y. Let us go, 
sir, let us go,” he continued, tossing aloft his arms—“ sventurato io son. 
Yes, sir, I will go with you, and while we remain I will write with a 
calymo cowranty a history of i miei prigioni. We will be second Syl- 
via Pellicles. 

“What the devil is he talking about?” exclaimed the constable, who 
had caught a few of the last words. ‘‘ If he don’t mind, I’!) put the dar- 
bies on him.” 


“No, no; you won’t Tom,” said Jerry Tripe. ‘‘ We're all quiet re- 
spectable people, you know; and besides, this sort of murder isn’t like 
another, you know. Nobody’s ever hanged for it. It’s one of those 
diseases that cures itself. I heard the parsen say once that in this, as 
in other instances, the enormity of the crime secured its impunity, and 
that gentlemen who commit murder aren’t hanged like other men, be- 
cause they ought to know better. There’s every reason why a juryman 
should perjure himself for a gentleman; butthere’s no reasonwn earth 
why he should perjure himself for a beggar. It would be a hard case 
i those who make the laws and those who dispense them, have not a 
right to put by any little pet crimes for their own private picking. So 
as to putting any one into the darbies for having had a hand in a duel, 
that would be very improper indeed !” 

“« Ay, ay,’ answered the constable, “that’s true enough; but we have 
not got this here fellow, ’cauze of the trick in the lane. He’s beeked for 
the murder of old Toby Scapulary the clerk !”’ 

Joey Pike uttered a shriek. One would have supposed they had got 
Miss O’Neill acting Jane Shore in the cart. ‘ I knew it,” he cried; I 
knew it!” 

“Then why the devil did you do it?” said the constable. “But 
ont on screeching in that way, or I’ll handcuff you in good ear- 
nest. 

Jecey, in the mortal agony which the thought of handcuffs produced 
thrust the chevalier to one side of the cart and Harry Worrel to the 
other, knocked Jerry Tripe back by akick in the stomach, and dropping, 
gracefully upon one knee, with his head bent and his hands extended, 
remained in the position of Domenichino’s St. Ann bewing her head for 
martyrdom. 


The constable was puzzled, and certainly would have handcuffed him 
to bring his graces to an end, but it was the story of the bell-ringer and 
the king: he had no handcuffs to put on, and Jerry Tripe recovering his 
position, bent his red nose benignly over Joey and interceded with the 
constable in moving terms. The latter suffered himself to be appeased, 
the discussion in regard to pots of beer was renewed, and after sundry 
soft solicitations Tom himself ordered the cart to stop at the road-side 
alehouse, and the prisoners were ushered into a room where the foam- 
ing tankard began to circulate freely at the expense of Mr. Tripe. Tem 
and his fellow constable did ample justice to the goodness of the malt; 
but after awhile they found beer rather cold for the stomach, and the 
chevalier taking the butler’s hint, proposed some moonshine, which how- 
ever cool in name proved somewhat fiery in nature. Tom vowed he 
would take no more, but consented to drink a glass with Jerry; then re- 
marking the lachrymose state of Mr. Pike’s face, he invited him to some 
half-and-half to cheer him ; then respectfully drank Mr. Worre}’s health, 
and then the chevalier’s; after which he repeated his vow, and like an 
honest man anxious to avoid temptation, made an effort to get upon his 
legs. By some process or another, however, a large quantity of lead 
seemed to have been transperted into his nether man. He was, in short, 
exactly like one of those little tumbling figures, which, whatever way you 
turn them, fall back upon the loaded end. Down he went upon his chair 
as often as he got upon his feet, and finding it impossible to contend with 
circumstances, he determined to wait for a better opportunity, and while 
meditating upon the frailty of human nature, instinctively filled himself 
another glass. At the same moment, to his surprise and consternation, 
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his fellow-constable volunteered a song, and with unparalleled generosity 
treated the company to the sound of his voice without reward, or press- 
ing, or invitation either. 
CONSTABLE’S SONG, 
There was an old man, in Warwick town, 
(Hiccup.) 
Who wanted to treat a girl to a gown; 
(Hiccup.) 
He went into a shop, with a hey-derry down, 
And took a piece eff—by mistake. 
(Hiccup.) 
The shopman he grabbed his neck in a trice, 
And said, he should pay summat more than the price ; 
Or of Bottomy Bay he would give him a spice— 
And that without any mistake. 


“‘T can’t, indeed, Mr. President—I’m very hoarse—I've forgot the next 
stanza—there’s no use pressing a man when he says he can’t.” 

*‘ Timothy, you’re drunk,” hiccupped Tom his compeer. 

“ Drunk ! you lie, it’s you are drunk!"’ and — Tom becoming 
pugnacious made a vast effort to rise from his seat for the purpose of 
knocking down Timothy; but Jerry Tripe on this occasion generously 
interfered and brought about a reconciliation over a jorum of half- 
and-half, which left one constable in a fit of maudlin, and the other in 
that uproarious stage which very frequently precedes profound qui- 
etude. 

“ Ay, Joey, Joey,” cried Tom, addressing our poor friend Joey Pike, 
who had sat in deep despondency at one corner of the table; “‘ You’re a 
good creature, Joey; you’re an excellent good creature upon my life.— 
How could you think of murdering the poor old man? I loved old Sca- 
pulary, upon my soul I did I loved old Toby Scapulary very 
much indeed T loved him like my brother. He buried my grandfa- 
ther.—Indeed he did, dug the grave and all——”’ and thereupon he burst 
into a profuse flood of tears. 

‘Ri fal lal de ral tit,” cried the other constable. “ Jorr7 Trize, ksre’s 
to ye, old covey—you’re a rum ’un as ever I see, with your nose like a 
beet-root, and your eye like an oyster—D n me why do you reel 
about in your chair? Yeu’re as drunk as David’s sow, Jerry—not the 
first time by some thousands, I should think—and there’s Tom looks as if 
he had got two heads. He that never had half a one in his life.—Whas 
are you sitting so solemn for, Master Harry? You're drunk toog 
stupid drunk, I suppose—that’s worse than merry drunk like old Jerry 
Tripe.” 

Worrel looked very much as if he would have knocked the constable 
down, but such an act would certainly have been an act of supereroga- 
tion; for Timothy, by sundry curious evolutions, contrived to get hold of 
the gin bettle, made himself another glass of gin and water, one to 
two (by the inverse rule of three) stirred it up with the brass end of 
his constable’s staff, drank off one half it, and then slipping over the 
bench on which he was sitting, came gently down, with the back of 
his head leaning upon a chair in a corner, and his feet propped up by 
the bench, nearly on a level with the table. His companion, Tom, 
moralized over his fall, shed tears for his loss, and by immense exer- 
tions got himself upon his knees to pick him up. But the effort extin- 
guished all that was left of power and reason in the body ef Tom the 
constable, and falling athwart his friend, they remained together on the 
floor, forming a St. Andrew’s cross, the grace of which no one attempted 
to disturb. 

‘“‘Now, gentlemen,” said Jerry Tripe, “I’m at your service. Mr. 
Extatico, with your leave we'll pay the bill and be off. I know what 
the score will be, so let every one put a couple of shillings into my hat, 
and then there will be no long reckoning in the tap. 

The matter was soon arranged to Mr. Tripe’s satisfaction, the whole 
party walked out of the parlor, Jerry paid for all, and the landlord seemed 
not in the least disposed to bar their egress. The cart still stood at the 
door and inte it they all got, judging it would afford the quickest means 
of getting out of harm’s way. The renowned Joey seized the reins, 
placed himself in the attitude of Phzton in the frontispiece to Garth’s 
translation of Ovid, shook the reins and away they went. But after they 
had gone about a quarter of a mile, the judicious butler seized the youth's 
arm at the corner of .a lane, and exclaiming, “Now, we'll bilk them!” 
informed his hearers that it would be better to descend and separate, 
turning the horse and cart into the lane, which led, he said, heaven only 
knows where, and in which it was impossible for the beast to turn. The 
whip was ingeniously tied so as to dangle loosely over the horse’s back, 
and a sound bastinado being applied to that part which was nearest the 
cart, he set off with as mach rapidity as he could command, leaving deep 
tracks of the wheels behind him. 

“Excuse me if I don’t invite you to my house,” said Jerry Tripe, 
taking leave of his companions; and without farther farewell he vaulted 
over a gate into the nearest field, and left the other three to pursue theig 
course as they liked. 














CHAPTER X. 
Some suspicion of a Ghost—a Scene of Sorrow—the Benevolent 
Railer. 
“Where shall we go now?” said the chevalier. 
“ Ah, doavey ! indeed,” said Joey Pike, in a desponding tone. 
“T care little where I go now,” replied Worrel, in the.acoents of deep 
grief; ‘‘all the world is the same to me, and all is void.” 
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“« Still,” said the chevalier, ‘it is perhaps necessary that we should 
find some place in which to pass the night; otherwise we have made a 
bad exchange, from the cart for our conveyance, and a prison for our lodg- 
ing, to our own legs and a dirty lane.” 

“‘T am very selfish, I believe,” replied Worrel; ‘and certainly, my 
dear friend, I have no right to make you suffer such inconveniences. 
However, I can find you a place of shelter. About-two miles acress the 
moor, near the little village of Winterly, lies the cottage of my foster- 
mother, a widow woman with an only son. They see very little of the 
world there, so we shall be safe; and, although she is gone to bed, poor 
thing! long before this time, I can venture to knock her up.” 

“A foster-mother! a foster-mother!’’ cried the chevalier. 
people two mothers in this country 7—How do they manage it?” 

‘* Sometimes it happens,” answered Harry Worrel, “that mothers 
cannot nurse their own children. Sometimes nature, sometimes circum- 
stances forbid it. The former was the cave with my poor mother, and I 
was nursed by this good woman whom I mentioned.” 

“‘ True, master Harry, true,’’ replied Joey Pike; ‘but you know there 
are plenty of mothers in England, who, with every sort of agreemang and 
commodity, never think of nursing the poor babies at all They 
turn over their children to mercenaires—all for fear of spoiling their 
bellezza.” 

‘You must introduce me to a few of them, Joey,” said the chevalier. 
“I think I should have a word or two to say to those women who deprive 
themselves of that occupation for which nature seems te have reserved 
the combination of duty and delight. But let us get on, whichever way 
we go. Here we are, standing in the middle of the road, and the moon 
is under a cloud.”’ 

Harry Worrel, who was in no very loquacious mood, as the reader 
may well imagine, took the way in silence in the lane which led in the 
opposite direction to that in which the cart had been driven. The 
chevalier and Joey Pike followed, the one with his usual sedate de- 
meanor, the other with the graceful step of an antelope; and thus 
preceeding, they reached, in about ten minutes, a spot where, emerg- 
ing from between the hedges, the road issued forth upon a wide furze- 
covered common with marshy spots here and there, which occasionally 
deviated into glistening pools. The cleuds were scudding lightly over 
the sky, like boys and girls at play on a wide waste; while the moon, 
exercising her usual power, was every now and then poking through her 
round white face, like the usher popping in his head to see what they 
were all about. 

The road, also, be it remarked, suddenly teok a rise, as it issued forth 
from the lane ; and when the head of the chevalier came above the edge 
of the slope, he plainly saw, by the light of his native planet, the broad 
figure of a somewhat sturdy and thickset man about a couple hundred 
yards in advance. He was standing quite still, and continued to do so 
for a minute ; but then, it would appear, he caught a sight of the ap- 
proaching party, and—why, or wherefore, the chevalier did not know— 
he beat a retreat with great celerity. As the ground was uneven and 
Mr. Lunatico and his friends were themselves rather in a fugitive than a 
pursuing humor, the gentleman soon disappeared. 

After having gone half-a-mile along the sandy road of the common, 
they came to a spot where it branched out into three, with a finger post 
and a stone tablet bearing an insgription intended to cheer and console 
the wayfarer on his journey, by tdlling him that a pedlar had been mur- 


dered there ten years before, and that two sailors had been hanged for 
the offence. 


“ Have 


“T don’t find it recorded,” said the chevalier in an inquiring tone, | was now deadly pale—a bloody handkerchief was bound round his 


“ that the hanging of the sailors brought the pedlar to life again.” 

“No; it certainly did no” replied Worrel. 

“‘ Then,” answered the chevalier, “the less said about the matter the 
better. Which of these roads do we take?” 

“ Neither,” replied Worrel; ‘our best way will be across the moor ;”” 
and thus saying, he turned his steps into a small little-trodden pathway, 
upon which he had scarcely advanced a quarter of a mile when up 
started the same figure that the chevalier had before seen, and once 


more made off as fast as possible, as if very much frightened by their 
approach. 


“’Tis the shade of the pedlar,” cried Joey Pike; but the shade 
soon disappeared once more, and they pursued their way without seeing 
it again. After about a quarter of an hour’s farther walking, they at 
length reached the cottage of Worrel’s foster-mother, which, notwith- 
standing his anticipations, still showed a light through the little lattice 
window. : 

It was a lowly place ina lonely situation, with the thatched roof just 
high enough to give room for a doorway through which a man of 
moderate size could pass without stooping. There was a little gar- 
den before it, however, kept apparently with much neatness, and every 
thing indicated that great care and pains had been taken to render 
it both as comfortable and as pretty as the bonds of poverty would per- 
mit. 

“Why, good Nelly Bain is up, it would seem,” said Worrel, looking 
at the light. ‘I didn’t know she kept such late hours—it must be 
near one o'clock ;”” so saying, he advanced, and, after knocking at the 
door with his hand, lifted latch and went in, followed closely by 
the chevalier and Joey Pike. The moment he did so, a woman of 
about forty-eight or forty-nine years of age, who must once have been 
very pretty, and whe, even still, bore a sufficient trace of beauty to 
set at defiance the uglifying influence of a widow’s cap and coarse 








black gown, started up, with a look of alarm, and gazed towards the door- 

“Tt is only I, Nelly,” said Worrel, ‘do not be afraid. I thought 
I saw somebody come in just before us.” 

“Oh! it was only Tom Smalldram, sir,” said the widow. “ He has 
been snaring rabbits on the common, and thought that some people were 
after him for poaching; so I let him go through the house and out the 
back way. But I can’t help being afraid, master Harry,”’ she continued, 
fixing an earnest gaze upon Worrel’s countenance, “and it’s the sight of 
your face makes me so. What should you come here for at this time of 
night, if it was not to tell me that something had happened to him?” 

“Oh no, Nelly,” replied Worrel, ‘I have nothing to tell you. The 
truth is, I wani you to give us shelter till to-morrow morning. I have 
been unfortunate enough to shoot Mr. Fitzurse in a duel, and the people 
are seeking to apprehend me.”’ 

“To shoot Mr. Fitzurse !” exclaimed Nelly Bain, clasping her hands- 
“Good heaver, how strange !” 

“ [t is strange,” answered Worrel, “ that my uncle should have had! 
the same fate with his father. But where is your son, Nelly? where is 
Will ?” 

“ Ay, sir, that is what makes me uneasy,” said the widow. “ Will was: 
never out so late as this in his life; he went to get sea-fowl’s eggs, Mae 
ter Harry, along the cliffs, and he has never come back, though he set out 
at three o'clock.” 

‘‘ That is strange,” said Worrel; ‘‘but perhaps he has gone down to- 
the fire.’’ As he uttered that word, the memory of all the horrible cir- 
cumstances connected with the burning of Mr. Longmore’s house seem- 
ed to rush back upon his brain with more terrible vividity than ever. At 
first he had been stunned and crushed, as it were, by the blow he had re- 
ceived; and afterwards all the particulars of his arrest and escape, though 
they cannot be said to have diverted his mind from the grief that possess- 
ed it, had yet confused and embarrassed his ideas; so that, as he walked 
along, all the incidents of the last four-and-twenty hours—the duel, the 
death of his adversary, the blood brought upon his own hand, the flight, 
the quarrel with Mr. Longmore, the fire, the loss of poor Laura—had alb 
been floating before his eyes together, a mixed and seemingly inextricable 
crowd of images : but now, at the word “fire,” as if by magic, everything 
else disappeared, and the death of her he loved better than all else on 
earth, stood forth alone before his sight, the one dark, terrible spot, which 
shut out the prospect of hope and happiness for ever. ‘The fire, the 
horrible fire !"’ he repeated, and down he sank on one of the wooden 
chairs, and covered his eyes with his hand. 

The chevalier was approaching to offer him consolation; but just at 
that moment there was a sound of feet without, and people speaking in 
low tones, and a smothered groan, Then came a tap at the door, and a 
rough sailor-looking man, in an oil-skin hat, put in his head, saying in a 
kindly tone, ‘Sorry to tell ye, Mrs. Bain, Will's had a bad fall.” 

‘‘Where is he? where is he ?’’ cried the widow, clasping her hands, 
and rushing tewards the door. 

“ Bad accident I am afraid, ma’am,” said the fisherman, still standing 
in her way. ‘Now, don’t fluster yourself: there’s a good soul. We’lB 
bring him in. Where shall we lay him?” 

The widow put her hand to her heart, as if she could grasp it tight to stop 
its beating. ‘‘ There, there!’’ she said, pointing to a bed that stood ina 
corner of the room. “ Ah! my boy, my poor boy!” 


They bronght him in lying in the sail of a boat, and a dreadful sight is 
was to see! He was a fine, tall young man, a little older than Worrel 
himself, with good features and powerful limbs; but his countenance 


brow—one hand was grasping convulsively the edge of the sail—the 
other Jay by his side with that powerless lassitude which showed that the 
arm was broken The right leg and thigh bent in two places where there 
was no joint: the eyes were closed; and the only thing that told that life 
still lingered was, a convulsive groan and a tremulous movement of the 
under jaw. The face, the hands, the clothes, were dabbled all over with 
blood and dirt; and so great and terrible was the change, the mother 
could scarcely recognize her son. They laid him gently down upon the 
bed, and put a pillow under his head; and the widow, stealing forward 
with clasped hands, sank upon her knees by his side, and gazed at his 
face. - Every one was silent for a minute: there was not a sound but the 
ticking of tl:e wooden clock, and the deep-drawn sigh of the wounded 
man. 

The silence and the repose seemed to rouse him: he opened his faint 


_ eyes, but they were dimmed with the shadow of death. He rolled therm 


| 


languidly around, and strove to speak, it seemed. For a moment there 
was no sound, but the next instant two or three words broke from his 
lips, and told the secret of his greatest agony, even in that agonizing 
hour. ‘Oh, my mother!” he said, “ my mother!” 

It was all he could utter; and she bent down her head over his face, 
and washed it with her tears. 

“ We found him lying under a rock, sir,” said the fisherman, address- 
ing inalow tone Harry Worrel. ‘‘ He must have tumbled from the top 
of the cliff.” 

“ Send somewhere inimediately for a surgeon,” said the chevalier in 
his prompt manner. “ Life is still in him, and recollection: the brain, 
therefore, is safe. Get a horse, and bid the man gallop. No one cantel 
that the fine tie between spirit and matter may not be re-united.” 

“If any man can splice them,” said the fisherman in the same tone, 
“it is Mr. Longshanks, the surgeon in the village. I'll run and fete 
him.” ° 
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Harry Worrel had approached the ded, and seeing some clammy froth 
round the dying man’s lips, he got a cup of water, and moiste them 
gently. The cool liquid refreshed him, and looking up in the young gen- 
tleman’s face, he gazed wistfully at it fora moment, then turned his look 
to the widow and shut his eyes, murmuring once more, ‘Oh my mother! 
my mother!” 

Hairy Worrel understood his feelings, for he knew that they were very 
poor, and that William Bain had devoted the prime of his young and 
healthy days to support his surviving parent, and make her widowed life 
pass happily. His foster-brother’s woids then went to his heart, and that 
heart was‘a kind one. So, bending down his head, he said, ina low but 
clear voice, ‘‘ Fear not for your mother, Will! While I have a guinea in 
the world sie shall share it.” 

A momentary light came into the young man’s eyes: he looked up and 
smiled. In another instant the light was extinguished, but the smile re- 
mained. His lips moved not, his eye became glassy. There was avery 
slight shudder. Worrel looked eagerly in his face—the smile was there 
still, but it hung on the lips of the dead. 

The widow had buried her eyes upon her son’s bosom, and saw not 
the change that had taken place. No ene was found te tell her; and it 
was only the solemn silence that at length roused her with a suspicion of 
the truth. She started up—she gazed upon his face—she saw the truth: 
the last hope went out; and, witha wild scream, she fell fainting by the 
side of her child. 

Ere many minutes had passed, quick steps were heard: the door was 
thrown unceremonieusly open, and in rushed a personage in every way pe- 
culiar. He was a tall, long-sided, lankey man, with much mere bone 
than muscle. He seemed to be about fifty-eight or fifty-nine years of 
age, with his grey hair tied in a queue behind; a face florid and some- 
what weather-beaten, a nose bearing evident symptoms of having con- 
tended for balf a century with the easterly wind, keen grey eyes, under 
very rough eye brows, and a benignant expression about the mouth, 
strongly oppesed to the sharp and searching look of the upper part of the 
face. On his head he wore a small cocked hat, ticd on, to keep it from 
blowing away, bya red silk handkerchief; and the rest of his dress con- 
sisted of a straight-cut, long-waisted black coat, a waistcoat with large 
flaps, a very small pair of breeches, and silk stockings completed by 
buckles at the knee and in the shoes. 

“So the fool has fallen over the crag and broken his leg,” he exclaim- 
ed in a rough tone, as he entered ‘ What the devil did he Ha! 
How is this?” he continued, suddenly changing his tone to one of deep 
compassion, as he beheld the spectacle which that sad cottage present- 
ed. “Eh? dead! Poor fellow! poor fellow! He was a good son! he 
was a good son! He's gone to heaven! he’s gone to heaven! 
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Bain, I tell you your son’s gone to heaven. What the devil are youcry- | 


ing for? May we all follow him right soon: so say I.” 

‘“‘ She has fainted, my good friend, said Worrel. 

‘“* Fuinted!” cried the surgeon, ‘ fainted! so much the better. That's 
the way with women. D—n them! they get rid of half their sorrows 
that way. Take her up and carry her down to my house. Tell the 
housekeeper to put her quietly to bed, and sit with her. I'll come down 
and bleed her presently. Gently, gently my men: don’t put her on the 
sail that is wet with her son’s blood. Bring a mattrass out of the other 
room, and you two labbers, carry her down as carefully as if she were a 
cask of spirits. Don’t try to rouse her up: the longer she faints the 
better.” , 

The men obeyed his orders implicitly, seeming to look to him with a 
degree of respect which amounted to veneration—and if the truth must 
be told he deserved it; for never was there a kinder heart covered with 
a more odd and whimsical veil. n 


‘«* Ah, poor fellow !” he said, apostrophising the dead body, ‘ Ah, poor 
fellow! you have gone aday toosoon. Sad work this, sad work. One 
never can get the fools that this world contains to be cautious. If it 
were but the breaking of their own necks one wouldn’t care; but they 
have no right to break necks that are useful to other people. Poor fel- 
low!” he coxtinued, turning to the chevalier, who stood at the head of 
the bed, and addressing to him as a stranger his little eulogy of William 
Bain. ‘“ He was as geod a young man, sir, as ever lived on this side of 
heaven—as kind a heart, as quiet and yét as brave a spirit; a friend to 
all around him—his mother’s support and only treasure, and the love of 
a young heart that will soon be breaking. Poor fellow! he’s gone, and 
it’s all over, and may we all soon go after him, so say I.” 

There was a trickling drop in the good surgeon’s small grey eye which 
made him feel that if he went on any farther with the subject of William 
Bain he would make a fool of himself as he called it, and turning his 
look to Worrel, of whom he had taken no great notice hitherto, he said, 
abruptly, ‘“‘ Ab, there’s another bad job! This is a night of misfor- 
tunes.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” replied Worrel, with a bitter sigh. 

“And you must begia this pretty day’s work, Harry Worrel,” con- 
tinued the surgeon, “by shooting a drunken fool who deserved nothing 
better or worse than to be dragged through a horsepond! How could 
you expect the day would end well, when you began it in such a manner? 
but never mind, the thing’s done; and, as J suppose, you're running 
away from justice, and want to keep out of a prison, you must come 
down to my house, there’s plenty of room to stow you away, and Joey 
Pike, too, who, I suppose, is art and part in the business: he always has 
a finger in every fool’s pie.” 

All this was delivered in a bullying sort of tone, as if the good doctor 
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had an especial commission to scold all the world; but Worre!l knew 
him of old, and was well aware that underneath all his chiding there was 
a deep regard for himself, Harry Worrel, and the tenderest affection for 
the whole human race. He replied, however, “I cannot think cf leav- 
ing my friend the Chevalier de Lunatico, who is a stranger in thia coun- 
try, and whom [| have got into the same scrape with myself.” 

“ Devil take him! he was your second, I suppose. I hate seconds 
worse than principals. However,’’ he continued, turning to the cheva- 
lier, and feeling that irresistible communicativeness coming over him 
with which Mr. de Lunatico’s presence always affected his companions, 
‘nevertheless I like your phiz, old gentleman; so that if you will come 
down with my friend Harry here I shall be glad to see you, and will try 
to keep you all snug till the trial comes on.” 

The chevalier was in the act of making some little difficulty, and ex- 
pressing a fear that they might crowd and incommode the good doctor, 
but Mr. Longshanks cut him short at once, exclaiming, ** Well, well, 
come if you like it; don’t come if you don’t. As to room, there’s plenty 
of room in my house ; as to convenience, I shall be very happy to see ye. 
I never tell a lie, sir, for any man, and would not say I wished you to 
come if I did not. I hate the filthy falsehoods of society; so now let us 
go 


He added a few words in low tones to the people around, in regard to 
watching the body of the young sailor, calling a coronet’s inquest, &c., 
and then led the way from the moor down towards the little village, 
which stood at the distance of about a quarter of a mile from the cot- 
tage. It consisted of, perhaps, fifty small houses, one moderate-sized 
one, and ene large mansion within its own grounds. The middle-sized 
house was that of the vicar, the mansion belonged to our good friend the 
dector, who it must be said, had been for about ten years of bis life a 
surgeon in India, where he had amassed a large fortune by happy acci- 
dents, and came home to spend it for the benefit of his fellow creatures. 
As soon as he reaehed his house, and had ushered his guests into a large 
and fine library, he left them to visit the poor widow and give her help 
and consolaticn in his own peculiar way. 

After conversing with the chevalier for a few minutes, and giving him 
a little insight into the character of his host, Worrel, too, left him, say- 
ing— I am only fit to be alone, chevalier; I will go and seek the house- 
keeper and make her show me which is to be my room.” 

Joey Pike had by this time betaken himself to the kitchen, andthe 
chevalier was left alone with the spirits of dead men in their books. 





From London Legends—([First American Reprint.) 


EVIL MAY-DAY. 


CHAPTER I. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


On the evening of the 27th of April, in the year 1517, and, conse. 
quently, in the eighth year of the reign of Henry the Eighth, a tall, 
portly, broad-shouldered, and comely-visaged man, in the garb of a 
respectable c.tizen, emerged from one of the dark lanes which led 
into Thames Street, near Dowgate, and proceeded at a sturdy pace 
in a westerly direction. © 

It was growing dark, the shops and stalls were closed, and the 
geod citizens were at their suppers. The lusty stranger seemed to 
be conscious of this, and strode along with a firm and erect ga t, more 
resembling that of a man.at-arms than a simple burgess. 

He had scarcely walked forty paces when two men, squalid and 
ill-looking, darted from under a gateway, and while they both con. 
fronted him, one of them, with a grisly oath, made a snatch at the 
purse which hung at his girdle. 

“Ha! St. George!” cried the stout man, eluding the fellow’s 
grasp; ‘‘ take that, knave ;” and, flourishing a stout oaken staff, he 
stretched the fellow on the ground with a well-dirécted blow, which, 
had it alighted on his head instead of his shoulder, would infallibly 
have knocked out his brains. 

Though somewhat daunted at this resistance, the other thief drew 
forth a long knife, while his companion scrambled on his legs again, 
and blood would no doubt have flowed but for the sudden arrival of a 
young man, armed with a broadsword and a buckler, who, shouting 
as he whirled his weapon round his head—‘* Have at ye, cut-purse 
villains !’"—instantly placed himself by the side of the citizen, - 

Alarmed at this unexpected succor, the thieves fled precipitately 
down the street, and were soon lost among the numerous dark alleys 
which led to the water-side. 

..“* Thanks, my young master,” said the portly figure, who had been 
so promptly assisted ; ‘a friend at such a time is worth a thousand 
fair speeches.” 

“You are heartily welcome, sir,” replied the youth, sheathing his 
broadsword; ‘‘ and, if your road lies westward, I will bear you com- 
pany a part of the way. The gentlemen of the White-friars are al- 
ways stirring with the owl and the bat, and you may meet others of 
the same family before you reach home.” 

‘* & boat waits for me at Queen-hithe,” said the stranger; “ but, 
as the night is coming on, I will accept your offer, young man.” 
And he proceeded on his way, with his sturdy step, humming one of 
the songs of that period. At length he spoke again : 
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** By what name shall I know my champion ?” 

“Nicholas Fortescue, an’t please you, fair sir,” ied the youth, 
in a respectful tone ; for he thought there was something in the air 
and manner of his interrogator above the stamp of an ordinary | 
citizen. 

“* Of what craft or profession ?” was the next inquiry. | 
“*Prentice to Master George Elliott, stationer, in S:. Paul’s 
Chureh-yard,” replied the youth. | 

‘Ha! St. George! a ’prentice, and abroad at thishour! Does | 
Master Elliott give you such license, young man ?” | 

The ’prentice hung his head, and was mute for some seconds. At | 
length he muttered, in a tone which showed that he did not relish the | 
remark :— 

‘“* My back will doubtless taste of the stirrup-leather, sir; but I | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





sha]l not grieve at that, since my playing truant brought me to your 
rescue. ere was some good sword-play at the Bank-side this 
evening; and Mahond, the great black bear, was baited. Ecod, sir! 
he nipped asunder Ralph, the butcher’s dog, of High Street, and 
played the devil among the other curs.” 

“‘And you could not flee from the temptation ?” interrupted the | 
stranger. ‘“ Bat come, you are a brave youth, and though i cannot 
save your back from Master Elliott’s discipline, I can find an un. 
guent that hath cured many wounds.” 

As he said this they arrived at Queen-hithe stairs, off which lay a 
boat with a party-colored tilt; and the stranger, unfastening the 
pouch which hung at his girdle, placed it in the hand of the appren- 
tice, 

“ Take this,” he continued, “ you will find it stuffed with proper 
metal. But have a care of the purse; it isa sovereign charm against 
sorcery and danger of ali kinds. George Willoughbye is your debtor, 
young man.” 

The apprentice doffed his leathern cap, and bowed low as he re. | 
ceived the pouch; but as he did so, he took care to steal a glance at | 
the features of the donor. 

The keel of the boat now grated on the stairs, and the stranger 
having entered and taken his seat, it darted out into the stream, and 
was soon lost in the gloom. 

“George Willoughbye! He must be a noble!” ejaculated Fortes- 
cue, thrusting the well-filled purse into his bosom: *‘ I have surely 
seen that broad fair face and well-trimmed beard before to-night.— 
But now for my master’s uncoinely visage.” And, saying this, he 
bent his way homeward. He had just reached Thames Strect, when 
the trampling of feet was heard on his right. 

“Ha! by the Mass!” muttered the ’prentice, as he quickened his 
pce, ‘“*here’s the city watch going their rounds. I'd rather face | 

aster Elliott than sleep in the Compter to-night.” 

Disappearing stealthily from the spot, Nicholas Fortescue was in a 
few minutes afterwards knocking at his master’s door, on the north | 
side of St. Paul’s Church-yard, now wrapped in total darkness. 








THE CITY WATCH. 


Our ’prentice had knocked three or four times, each knock being 
louder than the preceding one, when a window was opened above, 
and the gaunt visage of Master Elliott, illumined by the light of the 
lamp which he heldin his hand, looked out ominously upon him. 

“ Who knocks?” inquired the stationer, in a loud and angry 
voice. 

“*Tis I, master,” replied the ’prentice, in a soft, subdued, peniten- 
tial tone. 

** Rascal!” cried the man of business, “ get thee gone! Go, and 
sleep in St. Nicholas’ shambles—I will not let thee into my house 
to night!” And he shut to the window in a furious passion. 

e aed !” said Fortescue, as he seated himself on the stone 
steps; ‘ then I’m likely to get a ledging at the expense o’ the city ; 
for if I stay here I shall soon be marched off to the Compter. I'l 
e’en try him again.” 

He accordingly renewed his knocking with increased vehemence ; 
bat Master Elliott was inexorable ; the door remained closed against 
him, and our ’prentice resumed his seat on the steps, whistling a 
tune and beating time with his heel. 

The sound smote the ear of his master, who was praying for the 
arrival of the watch. He did not pray in vain; the watch soon ar- 
rived, and the whole party halted as soon as they espied the ’pren- 
tice, whose solo was hushed in a moment. 

‘* Ho! friend!” cried the sergeant, “ what art doing there?” 

The ’prentice made no reply ; indeed be knew not what reply to 
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“ Kick him ‘up, Will Lathbury,” said the sergeant ; and one of the 
men advanced to do his bidding; but this was not an easy perfor- 
mance. Fortescue started up, and swearing a fierce oath, placed 
himself in a threatening attitude, his unsheated sword in his hand, 
end his buckler covering his head. Dark as it was, the man per- 
ecived his danger and recoiled. 

“°Ods, and devils!” cried the sergeant; “may double. 
beer be my it thou’rt not afraid !” 

“Tam not afraid,” said the man in asurly tone. ‘“ And now, my 
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fine fellow, put up your broadsword, or I'll cleave your pate for you 
in a trice.” 

Daring and obstinate, Nicholas Fortescue heeded not this menace, 
but remained on the defensive, when the sergeant of the watch again 
addressed him. 

“ Hark’ec, young coistrel,” cried he, “this may be very pretty 
play in Finsbury Fields on a summer's evening, but it won’t do here ; 
throw down your weapon at once, or you'll be cut to the chine in a 
pater-noster.” 

The ’prentice did not stir. 

Nay, then, down with him,” continued the sergeant, perccivi ng 
that his remonstrance produced no effect; and Fortescue was in- 
stantly stretched on the ground with the stroke of a brown.bill. His 
buckler saved his head, but he sunk under the furious blow, and was 
instantly seized by two of the watch. 

Suddenly there was a stir in the house of the stationer, whose 
head appeared at the window, while the pretty round face of his 
— looked out with alarm over his shoulder upon the scene 
below. 

‘* My dearest father, forgive him,” murmured the damsel, in a 


| voice trembling with emotion. 


‘“* Go to your chamber, girl,” said her father, angrily ; ‘* I’ll teach 
the rascal to be malapert.” 

“ Be not wroth with him, dear father!” And the tears stood in her 
blue eyes. 

“ Away with thee!” cried the stationer, in a tone which showed 
that he would not be trifled with. 

Jane Elliott instantly left the room in tears, and her father, lean- 
ing out of the window, desired the watch to lodge his undautifal ap- 


| prentice in the Poultry Compter. 


‘*Nay, nay, master stationer,” said the sergeant ; ‘‘ ’tis a pity to 


_ take the boy away; your pretty daughter will grieve.” 


Master Elliott turned pale with rage at this bantering; and he 
uttered an execration, which, for the ladies’ sakes, must not be re- 
corded. 

“* Go to the devil with you, sirrah!” cried he; “and have a care 
of your prisoner!” 

While this was passing, Nicholas Fortescue uttered not a word, 
much to the surprise of his master, who naturally expected to hear 
him suppheate for pardon ; but the man of business was disappointed, 
and, shutting-to his window, he left the watch to conduct their pri- 
soner to the Compter. 

Master Elliett threw himself into his arm-chair, and took a“long 
pull at his horn of sackposset. 

‘*A murrain take the girl!’’ cried he; ‘she will plague’me more 
than half a score of boys. I'll take a course with her, spite of her 
tears, which every woman can shed at will. Who but a beardless 
gallant would be moved by such? I should as soon grieve at sceing 


| a duck walk barefoot!” 


The coneluding part of Master Elliott’s soliloquy was, in some 
respects, true; but the fair reader should be informed that our widow- 
er had counted sixty summers, and that he had been plagued for 
many years by his wife, who was a shrew. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ALSATIAN BLACKSMITH. 
Shamwell.—They are up in the Friars. 
The Squire of Alsatia. 

The boat which conveyed Master Willoughbye glided rapidly up 
the stream, in almost total darkness. Here and there a feeble light 
glimmered in some dwelling which encroached upon and overhun 
the city wall, and on the other side of the river the faint gleam of a 
taper might be secn at intervals in the houses on the bankside.— 
Lower down, but dimly seen through the gloom, London-bridge, 
with its towers and dwellings, spanned the noble river, whose dark 
stream poured through its arches with a sullen and unbroken roar.— 
But these were soof lost to the ear and the eye as the boat ascended 
the river. It soon approached the neighborhood of the Black-friars, 


_ when the noise of smiths’ hammers aroused Master Willoughbye from 


the reverie i: which he had been indulging. 

** Ha!” cried he, “ what can this mean ?—no citizen can be work. 
ing at this hour !” . 

The boat continued to advance, and the sound became more and 
more audible. Tisey were now off the far-famed White-friars, and 
the cause of the noise became obvious. 

In one of the wretched hovels, which descended to the water’s 
edge, was a smith’s forge, the fire from which threw its red glare 
upon the river. Two men were hard at work, and several others 
were conversing in boisterous tones. Mischief was brewing in 


Alsatia! ; 
“ Pall towards that smithy, and lie-to under the shadow of yon 
great barge,” said Master Willonghbye to the rowers. 


This command was promptly obeyed, and the boat was soon within 
half a stone’s throw of the Alsatians. The smiths eontinued at their 
work for some time, and the noise they made prevented the conver- 
sation of the others who had assembled in the shed frum being dis- 
tinetly heard by him who was now playing the eaves.dropper. Mer- 
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gily rung the hammers, as they dashed the bright sparks among the 
company, W. features were lit up by the vivid glow of the 
it was a scene worthy the pencil of Schalcken. 

A lengthened description of the region of Whitefriars, which, 
under the cant name of Alsatia, was for a long period the 
hiding-place of the most desperate wretches that infested the 
metropolis, will not here be necessary. Shadwell has left us a play, 
in which he has given a picture of the doings in this classic land, 
and Sir Walter Scott, with consummate skill, has, in ‘“* The For- 
tunes of Nigel,” wrought a beautiful and stirring scene from the 

slender materials. Whitefriars was, at the period of which we are 
bey Op for a long while after, a sanctuary for all whom debt or 
crime thrust from decent society; the lurk-hole of thieves, beg- 
gars,and bullies, where warrant and capias were powerless, unless 
supported by a file of musketeers; the head quarters ef 

—— angry spirits, 

And turbulent mutterers of stifled treason, 

Who lurk in narrow places, and walk out 

Muffied, to whisper curses to the night ; 

Disbanded soldiers, discontented ruffians, 

And desperate libertines.—Marino Faliero. 


Woe to the unlucky tipstaff who ventured within the precincts of 
Alsatia ; a fortunate man was he if he could compound for his life 
by quietly allowing himself to be tarred and feathered. 

It is long since this human den existed, but he who visits the spot 
wat the present day, will find that, although Whitefriars is no longer a 
sanctuary for felons and debtors, it has not been entirely purged of 
its abominations. 

Bat, to return to Master Willoughbye. The hammering in the 
“Alsatian smithy at length ceased ; the fire sunk down, so that the 
boat could approach nearer without being observed. 

“‘ The jail-birds of the Friars are hatching treason,” observed one 
of the boatmen, in a whisper, to his fellow. 

“Ay,” replied the other, ‘‘and the cockneys are going to bed, 
Jittle dreaming, good souls! that a thousand knives are sharpening 
for their throats! The mayor is a fool, or he’d give these rascals a 
camisado.”” 

Master Willoughbye was listening to the conversation in the 
smithy, which now rang with other music than that of the anvil. 

“There's good stuff at the steel-yard,” remarked a burly.shaped 
and sinister featured man, with a ragged jerkin and a greasy thrum 
cap; “ay, capital stuff! That old Flemish rascal, Philip Van Rynk, 
has many a bale of Brabant linen in his bestowing rooms.” 

** Ay, ay!” cried another, ‘‘and not a few ells of cloth of gold, | 
and budge, and tapestry, and other fineries, which have been denied 
to the poor man.” : 

“« And a pretty daughter, too,” said a tall slim young man witha 
gilt chain round his neck, a sword-and a dagger, and a neatly 
trimmed beard—all of which tended to show his threadbare apparel | 
to still greater disadvantage. He had been one of the most cutting 
gallants that strutted in St. Paul’s for an appetite. 

“Thou mayest take the wench, Master Lorymer, and leave me 
the cloth, for I lack linen,” another stammered in a voice that show 
ed him to be about three parts drunk. 

“You shall have enough to make you a comfortable winding- | 
sheet, my boy,” replied the young man, who had also been drinking. | 
**Have you got your brown.bili well ground? These foreigners can 
fight, and they’ll show their teeth, my valiant Hector!” 


**Havock! ’s the word,” said a fellow with a ferocious counte- 
mance and the frame of a Hercules; I’m for having a turn at the 
Frenchmen in St. Martin’s first, and then we can visit one Monsieur 
Meutas in Leadeuhall-street, whose throat I’ll cut, if we should catch 
him at home.” 

This ruffian had been a butcher, and had been thrice exposed in 
the pillory. | . 

“‘ And there’s another frog-eater near the Conduit in the West 
Cheap; his name’s Pierre Beauvarlet: he deals in Naples fustians, 
Normandy canvass, and Genoa velvet ;” said a spindle-shanked fel- 
low, who squinted horribly. 

**]T have shod and sharpened three score of morrice-pikes, and a 
dozen bills to-day, and received but a groat,” said one of the smiths. 
“* Peter Bealeywyou have not paid me for taking the notches out of | 
your broad-sword. 

“* Go to, Sir Vulcan,” muttered the man, whose memory had been 
thus refreshed, “ I’ll pay thee to-morrow.” 

“Ihave heard nothing else to-day,” thought the smith. ‘ To- 
enorrow will see many of ’em food for the crows !” 

** There’s no chance forthe honest English workman; these d—d 
foreigners are devouring locusts!” said a little round punehy man, 
the very personification of idleness. 

“Try the country, Maester Andrew,” growled a tall gaunt fig- | 
ure, with a West-country drawl; “ they’ll find’ee work, I warrand 
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The last speaker had fled from his native village in Somerset. 


whire, to avoid the punishment which threatened him for deer. | 
stealing. 


{ 
Not a word of this conversation was lost to Master Willoughbye : | 


he was near enough to hear all that was said, but entirely shrouded 
from observation by the darkness without, while the fire in the 
smithy enabled him to ‘scrutinize the features of the Alsatian as. 
sembly. He determined to wait until this precious council had 
broken up. 

“We must force the Poultry Compter, boys!” cried the butcher ; 
‘* and then we shall be strong enough to venture upon Newgate.” 

‘‘What the devil have we to do with the gee my valiant 
slaughterman ?” said the tall young man with a gilt chain; I thought 
we were to visit the foreigners only.” 

“Then you reckoned without your counters, Master Lorymer,” 
remarked the butcher, ‘“‘ we have something to do besides that.” 

Just at that moment a human head was thrust in at the window 
of the hovel, and a voice cried out,—‘ Oh, ye precious plotters of 
treason! the hemp’s already round your throats! Master Dennis, 
the Sergeant-at-arms, has just entcred the Friars with a file of hack- 
but men !” 

“ The devil!” muttered Master Lorymer. 

The butcher swore a horrible oath, which he had probably learned 
in St. Nicholas’ shambles. 

“Body o’ St. Bennet! we are lost !”” cried the squinting fellow- 

A begging friar, who had seated himself on a bench, and been 
sleeping soundly all the time, now started up and swore “ Per san- 

inem Dei!” 

‘Cross of St. Andrew!” cried the little punchy man, ‘‘its unci- 
vi) to visit us at this time o’ night. Let’s cry Arrest / and face the 
rascals.” 

He made towards the door for that purpose ; and in another mo- 
ment the whole neighborhood would have been in an uproar, but the 
alarm was stopped by the entrance of the person who had put his 
head in at the window. 

The new comer was a youth of short stature, and dull heavy fea- 
tures, with a profusion of black hair, that grew completely over his 
forehead, beneath which his intellectual grey eyes twinkled with a 
sort of stupid satisfaction at the fright he had occasioned. He ad- 
vanced into the midst of the company, and greeted them with a wild 
idiot laugh, at which they were anything but pleased, 

‘‘ Ha, ha, ha, ha! how I scared ye, my men of wax !” cried he. 

‘‘Curse your frolicking,” growled the butcher; “I'll slit your 
weasand, you screech.ow! !” 

**Let him alone y soldan of the shambles,” said Lorymer to 
the ruffiian ; ‘* you 2: dn’t harm a poor idiot, surely? A blow on 
your sconce to-morrow may make you as witless.” Then, address- 
ing the youth,—* Edwin, you deserve to be scourged for this wanton 
frolic.” 

“‘ Scourged !” echoed the idiot, grinning a laugh. ‘ Ay, yes,I re- 
member, there was a king of Morocco once scourged by the monks 
at Becket’s shrine. They don’t flourish the whip to-night, though : 
no, there’s brandishing of pike and halberd, and handling of cali- 
ver! Whew! I heard the vane creak on St. Bride’s tower, and I 
said, Ha! there’s a storm coming from the west. The devil has set 
his foot in the Friars!” 

Here he tweaked the friar’s nose, and made his eyes water ; but 
the ecclesiastic seemed too sleepy to resent it; so, wiping his rubi- 
cund proboscis with his ample sleeve, he muttered— 

** Would that I could drive thee and thy familiar into the Thames, 
as our Lord dealt with the herd of swine ;” and resigned himself 
again to sleep. 

“* Get home to bed, Edwin,” said Lorymer; “ get home, or J’ll 
take thee in hand.” 

The idiot looked vaguely in the face of the young man, then shook 
his head, and sung :— 


** And the blazoned shield will be broken, 
And the tall crest cleft in twain: 

Little reck they of knightly gear, 

Gilt spurs and golden chain!” 


“* Get away with this mummery !” said Lorymer angrily; “ you 
will cause a brawl anun. Go home, sirrah!” 

The idiot hung down his head at this reproof, and quitted the 
smithy without saying another word. He had often been protected 
from insult by Lorymer, and the poor wretch feared the anger of one 
of the few persons who had treated him with kindness. 

“That bull-calf,” said the butcher, ‘‘ will work us mischief. Let 
us go over to the Bankside and see limping Harry and the boys of 
the Clink.” 

‘** Come on, then !” cried several voices at once ; and immediately 
the hovel was almost r- The Alsatians were preparing to cross 
the water, and Master Willoughbye having sufficiently gratified his 


curiosity, and given a nod to his men, the boat shot out noiselessly 


into the stream, and proceeded up the river. 


CHAPTER IV. 


LOVE’S PLEA. 
Master Elliott, though easily angered, was one of those men who 
under a rough and uncompromising exterior concealed much ment 
ness of heart. Perhaps our apprentice, who was a shrewd fellow 
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had discovered this, and the knowledge had done him no good. Be 
this as it may, when the morrow came and the honest stationer sat 
at breakfast with his daughter, her pale face, and eyes inflamed with 
weeping, which she had indulged throughout the night, softened his 
heart. Nevertheless, he determined not to touch on the subject of 
his apprentice until his name should be mentioned. 

Perceiving that his child sat without partaking of the morning 
meal, the citizen demanded sternly,: 

‘* What ails thee, wench ? art thou, too, a mind to try me?” 

“* Alas! dearest father,” replied the girl, bursting into tears; ‘“ I 
love you dearly, but—” 

‘* But,” interpolated her parent, “‘ there is one whom I love even 
better than thee—is not that what thou would’st have said, eh ?” 

Jane Elliott blushed scarlet, and cast her eyes on the floor. 

‘* Ay, ay,” continued the stationer, ‘I see plainly how it is, Jane ; 
thou hast given thy heart to that graceless boy, whom the watch 
haled from my door last night. Is it not so?” 

Jane sobbed and covered her face with her hands. Master Elliott 
was touched by her distress, but parental wisdom told him it would 
be better to dissemble a little longer. 

** Dost thou not see the folly of setting thy heart upon the fellow 
without first asking my counsel ?” he continued. 

‘1 do, Ido,” replied the poor girl in much distress. 

** Ay, [ trow thou dost, now,” was the gruff rejoinder. ‘ But ’tis 
now too late, and thy leman will get his deserts; he will find the 
justices sterner folk than the wardens of our guild; and in room of a 
private whipping, he will have a public one ; and, moreover, be put 
in the stocks.” 

‘*Save him, dearest father! save him!” sobbed Jane. 

** T cannot, an I would, girl,” returned the stationer. 

**Oh yes, yes, forgive him, and intercede for him; he is young 
and thoughtless, but he loves you, father—he loves you as a son.” 

‘* He hath a strange fashion of showing it,’’ observed the citizen, 
chuckling. 

‘*He saved you from the rabblement when your best gown was 
torn last Midsummer eve,” said his daughter. 

“ Well, what of that, wench ?” replied Master Elliott, a little 
posed by this refreshing of his somewhat imperfect memory. “Is not 
a ’prentice bound by his indentures to faithfully serve his master? 
and have I not fed him and clothed him like mine own these six 
years past ?” 

“ True, true, dear father ; and he hath served you faithfully ; nay, | 
he would peril his life for you.” 

‘* The wench pleads well for the young dog,” thought the stationer. 
‘** What will she remind me of next ?” 

‘* Then,” continued the girl, ‘‘ when Master Batt, the Paternoster. | 
maker’s house took fire, our own, you Wot, was in great danger.” 

** Well ?” 

‘“* Did he not climb the roof, and cast off the fiery flakes that fell 
upon it, when the men of the night-watch were afeared to venture 
near him ?” 

‘* He did no more than his duty,” remarked the stationer, drily. 

“My dear mother loved him as her own,” resumed Jane, still 
weeping. ‘Oh! Ict him not be whipped like a dog.” 

The stationer here rose, and walked up and down the room in an | 
agitated manner. It was certainly a serious thing to contemplate. 
The whipping was of itself a severe punishment, but the indignity of 
it could never be effaced: it would degrade Fortescye in the eyes of | 
the citizens, and ruin his prospects for ever. 

Master Elliott scratched his head in this dire perplexity, and 
cursed his fit of anger, which had caused the ’prentice to be dragged | 
to prison. Novertheless, he was unwilling to let his daughter know | 
his mind on the subject, and he replied to her entreaties :— 

“It 1s no fault of mine, wench; it is his own doing.” | 

“T know it, I know it,” was the reply. ‘ But do not let him be 
dealt with so harshly.” 

**T can’t help it,” returned the stationer, biting his thumb; “the | 
foolish boy has brought it on himself, and hs must now pay the pe. | 
nalty. 

‘“* Tt will ruin him for aye,” sobbed Jane Elliott. 

“It will teach him discretion,” observed her father, affecting in. 
difference, which he did not feel. 

“It will drive him mad,” rejoined the girl; ‘‘and he may become 
an outcast after such treatment. Prithee, dear father, see if some- | 





thing cannot be done to screen him. You wot how little Watkin 
joined a company of vagabonds last Lammas, because he was cruelly 
whipped before the wardens of his guild.” 

‘TI know it, I know it,” replied the citizen, aware that the argu. 
ments used by Jane in defence of her sweetheart were perfectly | 
sound and good; ‘ but what boots it if I cannot save Nic Fortescue. 
Dost thou not know that they are in some alarm just now in this 
city of ours, lest there should be a rising of the people, whe have 
sworn to destroy all foreigners within the walls.” 

“Nic would not harm a hair of their heads,” replied the girl; ‘be. | 
lieve me, dear father, he would not kill a monse.” 

‘* And when didst thou discover tis gentle-heartedness in the 
boy ?” inquired her parent, laughing outright. ‘* Beshrew me, if thou 


dost not make me laugh against my inclination. When were al? 
these virtuous qualities discovered in Nicholas Fortescue, Mistress 
Elliott 7”? 

‘“*Do not mock me, dearest father,” said Jane, casting her eyes 
a the ground in confusion; “‘ do not mock me, or you wil! break my 

eart.”’ 

“I do not mock thee, wench,” replied the stationer, whose heart 
was mollifiéd by her distress. ‘‘ I would fain know if thou carest for 
this mad coistril.” 

Master Elliott knew that she cared: the first few words of their 
conversation that morning had proved it; and during the whole time 
he was really considering how he might save from punishment the 
youth who he found had aspired to be his son-in-law, This, however, 
was not to be achieved so easily: the wild rumors which had beerr 
afloat throughout the city for some days past had rendered the civie 
authorities suspicious and severe; and the unfortunate encounter of 
Nie Fortescue with the watch had been reported to the aldermen, 
who wisely judged that a few such youths would soon realise the 
wild stories which had been circulated within the walls. 

Love is lynx-eyed; and Jane Elliott soom perceived that her father 
was inclined to save, if possible, the ’prentice from the consequences 
of his rashness; and, as the stationcr set out for the justice-room, 
she mentally wished him “‘ God speed.” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE POULTRY COMPTER.——THE ALDERMAN. 


We must now return to Nicholas Fortescue, whom we left in the 
custody of the city watch. Like all rash and impetuous spirits, he 
began to reflect when it was too late; and when he heard the doors 


| of the cell into which he was thrust close, with a hollow grating 


sound, his heart sunk within him, and, flinging himself on a heap of 
straw in one corner, he wept like an infant. The thunder had passed 
away, and the heat-drops were falling fast. Nicholas Fortescue saw 
plainly that he had got himself into a scrape, and, not without cause, 
trembled for the consequences. The laws of the various guilds were 
severe against refractory apprentices; and Master Eliiott was net a 
mon to be trifled with. ‘Then, again, he had resisted the watch ; am 
offence which would not be overlooked by the alderman. Our’pren- 
tice had, indeed, much to fear ; and as he lay in his cell in darkness 
and solitude, he bitterly repented him of his folly. 

Not to weary the reader with al! that passed in the mind of the 
prisoner, we are obliged to confess that Nicholas Fortescue fairly 
cried himself to sleep. Many an ugly dream haunted his slumbers. 


| Jane Elliott discarded him, and her father refused to take back his 


*prentice after he had been set in the stocks, and flogged at a cart’s 


_ tail up the Cheap! 


These and other visions tormented him till day-break, when the light 
which streamed through the bars of a small window in the cell fell om 
his face, and showed him that he was still in custody. He now re- 
collected that he had not examined the purse which Master Wil- 
leughbye had presented to him; and drawing it from his bosom, he 
emptied the contents into his cap, and then began to count his trea~ 


| sure. 


‘*Ha!” cried he joyfully, forgetting where he was; “ five-and- 
twenty Harry shillings, three nobles, and five halves, besides smaller 
coin! ’t is the gift of a prince! How generous!” 

Then he suddenly recollected that all this might be taken from 
him, and feil to cudgelling his brains how he should prevent such a 
catastrophe. After due deliberation, he determined to make a confi- 
dant of the turnkey. As the morning wore away, this man entered 
the cell, and Fortescue at once unfolded his secret. 

** Master jailor,” said he, “if you will do me a piece of service, I 
ean put a half-noble in your pouch.” 

‘** And what is the service ?” inquired the man, eyeing him signifi- 
cantly. 

‘* Simply this,” answered the prisoner, ‘I am master of a sum of 
money, and I may stand in need of it, if my sentence should be a se- 
vere one. Master Elliott may not receive me again. Swear to me 
that, if I tell thee where it is hidden, thou wilt be keeper of it till I 
am released, and then return it to me untouched.” 


The turnkey took the oath, and Fortescue drew forth the purse, 


| which he had thrust under the straw. 


** Here,” said he, “ go put it into thy strong box.” 
The turnkey quitted the cell with his charge ; and an hour after- 


| wards our’prentice was in the justice-room at the Guildifall, before 


Master Joel Bokerell, aldermanof the ward of Cheap. 

The civic Rhadamanthus was a short, corpulent man, with a large, 
sleek, red face, a small bald forchead, snub nose, and grey eyes, with 
more of sensuality than severity in their expression. The charge was 
made by the sergeant of the watch. 

“ A-hem!” said the alderman, addressing the shame.stricken ap- 
prentice ; ‘“‘ you are charged, on the oath of ene of the sergeants of 
the night-watch of the King’s good city of London, with obstructing, 
threatcning, and foining at with deadly weapons, contrary to the sta- 


tute, divers persons of the said watch, to the great scandal of the 
city.” 
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Having uttered this elegant sample of magisterial eloquence, Mas- 
ter Bokerell paused for breath, and played with Lis gold chain. 

The ’prentice let his head fall on his chest, and thought of Jane 
Elliott : he feared he had lost her forever! Grief and shame pre- 
vented his uttering a word in reply to the magistrate, who, of course, 
attributed his silence to obstinacy. 

“ What!” cried Master Bokereil, his face assuming a deeper shade 
of scarlet ; ‘* you have nothing to say,eh? Ha! you contumacious 
young rogue, you! a hundred such would set the city in an uproar; 
we must take cafe of you. We have May-day to-morrow, and idle 

ips and controvors* have been busy spreading evil reports of 
your brotherhood.” Here he whispered in the ear of his cle:k, “* We 
must keep him safe: he is a wild young dog; there will be a stir to. 
morrow. There was a folkmote in the ’Friars last nighi;—so say 
letters from the court.” 

Nicholas Fortescue, on hearing this tirade against himself, took 
courage and raised his head, when his eye accidentally rested on the 
stern visage of his master below the bar. 

** Oh, master,” muttered he, “speak but one word for me, or I’m 
a lost lad!” ; 

“*Tis your own fault, Nick,” said the stationer in a milder tone 
than usual. 





Master Elliett had been touched by the grief of his daughter, | 


whom, as already described, he had left at home in great distress ; 
and, moreover, had not forgotten the good qualities of his ’prentice. 

Fortescue again spoke : 

‘* Master,” said he, “‘I saved your house when Stephen Batt, the 
paternoster-maker’s work-yard took fire at midnight, last Candlemas ; 
plead for me, dear master, or I’m lost for aye !” 

‘** Let him be taken back to the Compter, and suffer solitary con. 
finement for a week; he may then be whipped three times between 


the Conduit in Cornhill and the Cross in the Westcheap!” said the | 


alderman. 
** Oh, master !’ 
ged like a dog.” 
Here Master Elliott spoke. His stern nature was softened ; he loved 


groaned the ’prentice, “ suffer me not to be scour- 


his daughter; and he had found out, when too late to oppose it with | 
Now he dreaded the | 


effect, that his daughter loved the apprentice. 
thought of his future son-in-law being whipped at the cart’s tail ; so 
he pleaded for a remission of the sentence. 


But Alde:man Bokcrell | 


loved to have his own way: he persisted in his determination that | 


Fortescue should suffer the punishment to which he had doomed him. 
Again Master E‘liott besought the obdurate magistrate to modify 
the punishment. 


Obstinate as was the alderman, he loved ease too much to bear | to put in currency here,” obscrved a pale-faced lad 
a 7 ; 


teasing, and this he could not now avoid without giving offence to 
the stationer. 

**Citzen,” said he, “I am not one of those who delight in cruel 
punishments ;*but the laws must be respected. ‘These boys have of- 
ten caused grievous tumults in this our ancient city. The rod hath 
told when good counsel hath met deaf ears, and the rod must descend 
again right shaply ere ’prentices will learn that they may not follow 


the laws of this good city, besides his undutiful conduct to you. Had 


the punishment of the wardens of your guild; but this is a public 
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Cuckold’s Court, near Cold Harbour, in the parish of Allhallows, 
Thames street, much frequented by the apprentices and other youths 
of the city. Over the low door was a cunningly carved figure of 
Chanticleer, standing on a wooden bottle or barrel, and painted to 
the life; it seemed as though the artist had modeled and colored the 
bird from Dan Chaucer's description :— 


His combe was redder than the fin corall; 
Embattled, as it were, a caste! wall. 

His bill was black, and as the jet it shone; 
Like asure were his legges and his tone; 
His nailes whiter than the lillie fleur, 

And like the burned gold was his colour. 


The house had been often complained of to the common-council- 
man of the ward, but, for some good reason best known to that im- 
portant personage himself, it was sti!l suffered to be the rendezvous 
and lurking-place of these ‘‘light-heeled masters,” as an old writer 
terms them. 

At the period of our tale, the Cock and Bottle was observed by 
the city watch to be constantly swarming after night-fall with these 
headstrong youths; and many of the older and graver inhabitants 
predicted that it boded no good to the peace of the city. These pre- 
dictions were soon to be verified. 

On the evening of the 30th of April, there was a streng muster of 
apprentices at their favorite house of resort. They oceupied the 
largest room in the house, and the host remarked, that instead of 
drinking, dicing, and singing, as was often their wont, they were evi- 
dently engaged in some serious deliberation ; so Boniface made up 
his mind to know something of the matter, and laid his ear to the 
wainscot. Hesoon discovered that an outbreak on the foreigners 
was in contemplation, 

The meeting was a very animated one. As the subject of the fo- 
rcigners’ insolence was discussed the speakers waxed warm, and ven- 
ted their wrath upon the Fiemings, French, and Flerentines, in no 
measured terms. 

“[hate the whole crew of French, Flemings, and Lombards,” 
cried a saucy-looking youth, with his small square cap stuck jauntily 
on one side of his head. ‘* An’ I had my will I'd take 'em to the 
Bear-garden in the Bank.side, and bait them witli all the dogs o’ the 
parish ; honest men will never thrive while these caterpillars are 
amongst us consuming the fat of the land!” 

** You're right, Jem Studelye,” said another. ‘‘ They feedon the 
best, and go clothed like princes, while many a poor cit:zen hath not 








| wherewithal to keep the wolf from the door—down with ’em I say.” 


‘“* And they bring over base coin in shiploads, which they contrive 
‘* My master 


| hath nailed half a score to his counter this very week.” 


| speaker. 


; 


matter.’” Here he paused for breath, and the stationer put ina word. | 
“Spare him this time, your worship, and I’il give bond for his or. | 


derly behaviour for the future,” said he. 


The alderman threw himself back in his chair, scratched his ear, | 


his clerk in whispers. Our metropolitan magistrates at the present 
day well know the value of an intelligent clerk. 

After due deliberation, his worship in his mercy consented to remit 
a portion of the punishment, and Nicholas Fortescue was adjudged to 
receive but one whipping between the Conduit in West Cheap and 
the Standard in Cornhill. 

The stationer ground his tecth with rage and vexation at this pre- 
tended lenity : had the term of his ’prentice’s imprisonment been dou. 
bled, he would not have cared; it was the whipping which annoyed 
him. 

“‘ Your worship will remit the whipping altogether ?” said he, im- 
ploringly. 

‘‘ Not a single stripe, citizen!” said the alderman, rising from his 
seat in a passion ; “‘no marvel that the ’prentices run wild, when their 
masters are crazed. Take him away, men.” 


Four men, in the city livery, led the ’prentice out of the justice- 
room ; and Master Bokerell, te avoid further importunity, vanished 
through a low door at the back of his chair, leaving the stationer.in a 
state of absolute bewilderment. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE COUNCIL OF THE COCK AND BOTTLE. 
The Cock and bottle was an obscure but snug tavern, situated in 








* Controvor, an old French law-term, signifying one whe circulated false 
news. 
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‘“* Ay,” cried another: ‘and when their cvins be of silver, they are 
light o’weight.” 

“ For my own part I care little about their coin, since our King has 
set the cxample by striking testoons of brass,” remarked the first 
“ But, ’tis a grievous thing that the trade of this good city 


their own stubborn will. He hath committed a heinous offence against | Meas hae ca a 


“Then ye all wot how that villainous Frenchman plucked the 


| , , . . ” . ; 
he not resisted and threatened the watch, I would have left him to | Re ee ee ne ee ene 


| other; “and how, though the poor fellow had paid for them, he could 


get no redress of our aldermen.”’ 

‘Shame! shame !” cried the apprentices. 

“* And the Lombard who took the citizen's wife and all his plate,’’* 
said Studelye. “ Hugh Smithson, thou chalt have the trussing of 


| pe P 3 in « 1 
and looked thoughtful; then he shook his head, and conferred with | eee ener one OE anne 


** Mass!” exclaimed the ’prentice thus addressed, “ I should like 
the task well. Only listen, my mates, to what I heard between my 
master and his gossip, old George Wyatt, the pewterer, this very 
morning :—*‘ These foreigners will bring their houses about their ears, 
eftsoones,’ quoth Master Wyatt. On a last Master Bolt, the 
mercer, was at Greenwich, when who should he see in the King’s 
Gallery but the rascally Lombard who took the citizen’s wife, with 
many other strangers, making lewd jestso’ the matter. Sir Thomas 
Palmer was there, and hearing them thus discourse— Sirs,’ quoth he, 
‘you have too much favor in England.’—' By the St. Anthony, of 
Padua,’ quoth the saucy strangers, ‘ we would keep the mayor’s wife, 
an’ we would.” Whereupon Bolt waxed wroth, and cried, ‘ Well, you 
whoreson Lombards, you may rejoice and laugh now, but, by the 
Mass! we will soon have a day at you.’”t 

“‘Bravely spoken!” cried the assembly, who testified their approval 
of the bold mercer’s sentiments by several rounds of applause. 





* This alludes to an anecdote given by the chronicler Hall, which for auda- 
cious rascality has perhaps never been paralleled. We give it in the historian’s 
own words :—Howbeit, the Frenchmen were not alonely hate of the 
Englishmen, for a Lombarde, called Fraunces de Bard, enti a mannes wyfe 
in Lombarde Strete to come to his chabre with her husbandes plate, whiche 
thynge she dyd. After, when her husbande knewe it, he demaunded hys wyfe, 
but aunswer was made he shoulde not haue her! then he demaunded his plate, 
and in lyke mancr aunswer was made that he shoulde neither haue plate nor 
wyfe. And whe he had sewed an accion against the straunger in the Guylde 
hall, the straunger so faced the Englisheman, that he faynted in his sute. And 
then the Lombarde arrested ths poore man for his wyfes boorde, while he kept 
her fro her husbad in his chaber." 

t See the chronicles for this fact. 
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When the uproar subsided, Smithson spoke again :— 
‘“‘ There's a rascally Picard, one Meutas, at Green-gate, near Lead- 





created by boys and young men are the most alarming. Youth is 
always impetuous ; and the smooth face has often looked fearlessly 
enhall, whose house is a sanctuary for all the foreign pickpurses,” | upon danger, when bearded men have skulked in the rear. The he- 
said he. | roes of the ** three days” were young men and boys; and mere strip- 
“We'll hang all we find in that house,” said a youth of forbidding | lings were the first that fell in that memorable struggle. 
aspect, a butcher’s apprentice, who had not spoken before. _ Of the beldness and impudence of the London apprentices in the 
“ Thou shalt ha’ the braining o’ them, Jack Butcher,” cried Smith- year 1595 we will give one example, and then go back to the period 
son, laughing : “ thou shalt lead a party to Blanch-chapleton,* where | in which the scenes of eur tale are laid. 
these foreigners abide as thick as locusts.” In this year, several of that turbulent body having been imprisoned 
“I marvel how poor Nic Fortescye fares in the Poultry Compter,” | by the court of Star Chamber, their companions broke open the pri- 
said James Studelye. sons and released them; for which several of the ringleaders were, 
“ They say, it’s a pestilent hole ; not fitto put an honest man’sdog _ by order of the lord mayor, publicly whipped. Enraged at this pun- 
in,” observed Smithson. ‘ Little Jack Wayte can tell you much | ishment, a large body of them assembled in Tower Street, and 
about it, for his master let him lay there three days for pelting the | marched with the beat of drum, to seize his lordship, whom they in- 
priest of St. Benet Sherhog with snow-balls, in the Cheap, last win- | fended to whip through the streets by way of retaliation. 
ter.” Duting the civil wars the London apprentices were not inactive ; 
“Ay, that I can,” said the boy alluded to. “They have beetles | and Charles the Second, who had quarrelled with the corporation, en- 
there a span long, and a legion of newts, to boot. Waile Llay on my  deavored tocultivate a good understanding with these spirited y.uths. 
back one night, trying to say a pater-noster, I was nearly choked by But our business is now with the apprentices of London in the year 
a newt, which crawled into my mouth.” | 1517. 
“‘ [hope it ’twasn’t a fast-day, Jack,” said Studelye. The various guilds viewed with jealousy and alarm the endeavors 
‘Mass! but I think it was,” rejoined the boy. of foreigners, at this period, to establish a trade in England; and in 
“Then, if the priest of St. Benet comes to hear of’t he’ll ordain | this year their hostility to the stranger-merchants and artisans had 
thee a sharp penance.” ‘ manifested itself in various acts of violence. The English complain. 
“Not a whit, not a whit,” cried Wayte, laughing—* the crea- | ed, that so many foreigners were employed as artificers that their 
ture’s neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. But you were talking of Nic For- | countrymen found it extremely difficult to procure work. They also 
tescue—we must break up the Poultry Compter to-morrow first; for | alleged, that the English merchant could not compete with the fo- 
Nic hath a stout heart.” reigners, who brought over cloth ef gold, silks, wines, oil, iron, and 


“Thou art the very devil for mischief, Jack,” observed Hugh | other commodities, to their very great emolument; and lived samp- 


— “thou carryest a daring spirit in that body o’ thine, little | tuously among those whose interests they had so deeply injured. If 
ector.” 


we may credit the relations of the old chroniclers, there is good rea- 
son for believing that an undue partiality was shown to the foreign 
traders by Englishmen in power;* for, upon several occasions the 
strangers are said to have conducted themselves with unbearable in- 
solence towards the English. 

At length, the long pent up rage of the Londoners burst forth. 
The priests from the pulpit denounced the strangers, who could not 
“we must speak them gently. Shall we invite the sergeant to drink | venture inte the streets alone; several foreigners were assaulted and 
a horn of ale to the downfall of the foreigners ?” _ wounded by the populace; for which offence some half.dozen Eng- 

Several voices replied ‘‘ Ay” to this proposition, and Boniface was | jishmen were committed to prison. But this was only adding fuel 
ordered to show in the sergeant of the watch. to fire. A report, which reached the court itself, was circulated, 

‘* Save you, young masters,” said the officer, entering the reom. _ that on May-day the English would rise and destroy al! the foreign- 


“Save you, master sergeant,” returned the youths; “can you ers within the city and its liberties. 
@nnk a horn of beer?” 


‘ Measures were immediately taken to avert the threatened rising. 

‘Marry, gentlemen, I'll try,” replied the sergeant, with a grin. Cardinal Wolsey in alarm sent to the lord mayor, whom he urged to 
“*To the confusion of all foreign popinjays,’” continued the adopt proper measures. The mayor held a council, at which it was 
boys. Lk jae . _ resolved that an order should go forth, commanding every man to 
“I dare not drink it, my masters; ’tis an unlawful toast.” keep his door closed, his servants and apprentices within, and that 
“You love them, then, goodman, sergeant ?” no person should be abroad after nine o’clock in the evening. It is 

“ I’ faith, not I, sirs, but I dare not drink as you desire; moreover | said, that this order was not properly published, for many idlers were 
sen charged to see this house cleared, for curfew hath rung this half  scen in the streets, and the ’prentices appeared ripe for mischief, as 

our past.” 


' they collected in the public places. 
“Ha! ha!” cried the 'prentices; “by whom—by whose or- | 


ders 2” | A a had succeeded an unusually fine day, and the 
se sites ; fi And streets of London were gradually darkening, although the setting 
Master Jegon, of the common.council,” replied the officer. An sun still gilded the steeples and weathercocks. The tall tower of St. 
now I pray you, sire, to go home, for there ae strange tales afloat, Paul’s shot up into the clear, unclouded sky, and echoed with the 
and some o’ the foreigne rs have left the city, and have gone on ship. , sharp and incessant cawing of the jackdaws. Below were groups 
board in the Thames. hed. th : “Wh Siew te _of persons, conversing on the subject of the foreigners. At the 
Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the appeentiors. h ae: Sey nee west-end of Cheapside, just under the walls of the church of St. Mi- 
heard that we have something in store for them, e Ay Come, down | chael at the Querne, a number of apprentices were assembled ; two 
with this horn of ale, and drink to their speedy ruin.” Maite. | of them were playing at sword-and-buckler, and the others were vo- 
‘Tao sugeant received the horn of beer, and looking: Sestively | ciferating their opinions of the sk'll of the mock combatants. 
over his shoulder to see that none of the watch were behind him, 








Here mine host of the Cock and Bottle suddenly entered in a flur- 
nied manner. 


“ Gentlemen !” said he, “I cry you mercy, but the watch is at the 
door.” 


“* What care we!” cried the ’prentices. 
“‘Whist!” said Smithson, holding up his hand to enjoin silence ; 


. sid— __ “Hammer away, my boys!” cried one. ‘‘Jem Studelye, you 
“I will drink your health, my masters, und wish you a speedy de- | handle your broadsword as though you had got the mercer’s mea- 
liverance out of all your grievances.” suring-yard : 


That wont do, master sergeant!” cried several of the boys. _ _ “ Mass! what a clatter ye make,” neqred another. Sam Hall, 
‘* Whist,” said Smithson ; then, turning to his friends, he added, that was not fair: you aimed below Jem’s girdle; "twas a foul 

in an under tone, “The old fox wishes us well, but fears his fellows. blow! 

Let him alone.” A dispute here arose, and some of the elder boys were appealed tu; 
The sergeant was suffered to drain the horn of ale; and then there | but ere it could be settled the clatter of hoofs was heard, and six 

was a stir among the apprentices, who prepared to take their depar- horsemen dashed into the West Cheap from St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

ture. As each proceeded to his home, they perceived that the city | ‘They were two of the aldermen, Sir John Munday and Master Joel 

authorities had doubled the watch, who were particularly inquisitive | Bokere!l, with four attendan's in the city livery. 


as to their destination. “ Ha!” cried Sir John Munday, suddenly pulling up, “ is London 


run mad? Here’s a pretty pack of young knaves! What the good- 
CHAPTER VII. day are we to be flouted thus? Go home, ye varlcts, or we'll fit a 
score of ye with the stocks !” 


“ PRENTICES AND CLUBS.” 


Few of our readers will require to be informed, that from an early The knight expected to see the group quail before him; but he 
period, almost up to the close of the seventeenth ecntury, the appren. | Wa5 Sadly mistaken ; they answered him with a burst of riotous 
tices of London were a very numerous and formidable body. The | !ughter. “ — 


enc 
Here Master Bokerell, who was not so choleric as his brother 


daring and martial spirit which th t i 
. Pemba Sa’ dat Go he phate alderman, attempted to remonstrate with the apprentices! but as he 


tors tended so much to encourage, occasionally found vent in despe- 
rate tumults, and in these the ’prentices of London were ever ready 


: . . . *The sceptical will bear in mind that, at a later period, one of the charges 
to take an active and prominent part. Of all riots, those which are broughtagainst the great Lord Bacon was, his having received a thousand pounds 
as a bribe from the French merchants, to oblige the London vintners to take 
1500 tons of wine '—[{Vide his Trial. 
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-was beginning to address them, one of the urchins discharged a hand- 
ful of biack mud full in his magisterial face. 

«Take that, you old rascal!” cried the boy ; ‘‘ twas you who sent 
Fortescue to prison.” And again aloud peal of laughter burst from 
- the ’prentices. ! 

** Morher of God !” cried Sir John Munday, * this wil nover do ;”’ 
and he spurred his horse among the group, and seized the boy who 
had bespattered Master Bokerell ; but the little fellow was instantly 
torn from his grasp by the elder lads; and the knight received some 
hard blows in the scufile. 

Master Bokerell, having by this time cleared his eyes, unsheathed 
his sword ; and his example was fu llowed by his attendants, who ad- 
vanced to support the knight. 

Then arose that tremendous cry, which of old was wont to fill the 
more quiet Londoners with alarm and dread. 

“**Prentices ! *prentices! Clubs! Clubs!” shouted the boys; and 
a crowd was instantly gathered round the spot. 

***Prentices and clubs!” yelled the rabble, which had been drawn 
together by the tumult; and the danger of the aldermen and their 
attendants became imminent, as many an eXecration rose against them. 
***Prentices end clubs ” again shouted the boys; and, as the 
sound penetrated the adjoining streets, the affrighted citizens closed 
their doors, and iistened to the uproar in breathless suspense. ‘The 
cry was spreading: Blow-bladder Lane poured out scores of stout 
youths, with bat in hand. 

***Prentices and clubs!” rose the cry in Patcrnoster-row, and 
knives and cleavers clashed in St. Nicholas’ shambles. That tremen- 
«dous shout had gone forth, and was extending like a train of ignited 
gunpowder. | 

‘‘?Prentices and clubs!” roared the boys of Ludgate Hill and 
Fleet street; and the inhabitants of the White-friars came forth frem 
their holes, like owls and bats when an eclipse has darkened the sun. 
From Temple Bar to Aldgate, from Aldersgate to the river-side ; in 
Leadenhall street, Bishopsgate street, Cornhill, Coleman street, and 
the innumerable streets and alleys which intersected them, the well- 
known cry of “’Prentices and clubs !” froze the hearts of the fo- 
-zeigners with terror, and filled the peaceable citizens with consterna- 
tion and dismay. 

The aldermen plainly saw that it was impossible to stem the tor- 
rent. They certainly cut a contemptible figure : their faces streamed 
with perspiration ; their swords were dashed from their hands, and 
‘their soiled and torn apparel excited the laughter of the mob; they 
could no longer resist, and wisely determining on a retreat, they gal: 
loped down the Cheap, pu.sued by a shower of sticks, stones, and 
mud, mingled with the choicest malcdictious. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


AN UNWELCOME VISIT. 

Ths discomfited aldermen and their attendants with some difficulty 
made their way through the crowd, which by this tirae almost block- 
ed up the Cheap, and repaired to the Guildhall, where Sir John Rest, 
the lord mayor, had summoned a common council. But we must 
leave these archons to their sage deliberations, and once more lead 
the reader to the cell of Nicholas Fortescue, in the Pouliry 
Compter. . 

The ’prentice had received his master’s forgiveness, and delivered 
to him the purse, which the turnkey had faithfully kept, and return. 
ed when demanded. But the dread of public punist:ment in the 
eyes of all the citizens almost drove him mad; he thought himself 
the most wretched youth in christendom, ani, as he lay on his straw 
‘bed, he prayed that an earthquake might shake down the prison and 
bury him beneath its ruins. 

All of a sudden a wild cry arose, which made him stat like the 
hunter when reynard breaks cover, and the view halloo is given. The 
shout of “’Prentices! ’prentices! clubs! clubs!” had penetrated 
even to the cells of the Poultry Compter. 

“Holy Mother!” exclaimed Fortescue, “ the ’prentices are up, and 
there’ll ba sharp work anon.” 

Soon the noise approached nearer, and there was a sound like the 
«wrenching of crowbars and the blows of axes; then a struggling suc- 
ceeded, and the clashing of steel was heard within the building. In 
another moment the door of Fortescue’s cell was opened, and several 
syouths entered, stumbling one over the other.” 

“*Up, Nic!” cried one of them, ‘‘ up! we are going to have a fling 
at the foreign rs. Newgate is forced by this time—come on to the 
Steel.yard.” 

*“What does all this mean?” inquired Fortescue, as he suffered 
himself to be led into the Poultry. Here he beheld a strange scene. 
A furious rabble rent the air with wild shouts of vengeance, while 
‘they brandished aloft almost every description of weapon then known. 

Halberds, pikes, bills, seythes fixed on poles, axes, spits, swords and 
knives, flashed in the red light of cressets and torehes. The *pren- 
tice, whose spirits had been depressed, shuddered as he looked on that 
fearful rabble; but he dared not withdraw from it. 

“Saint George for England! ’prentices, ’prentices! clubs!” roared 
the boys, striking their swords and bucklers together. 

“Slice! slice! kill the rogues! kill all! down with the merchant- 
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strangers! down with the French, Flemings, and Lombs=rds!” yell- 
ed the rabble, brandishing their various weapons. 

“To the Steel-yard, boys!” cried a stout fellow with a red woollen 
cap. It was the Alsatian butcher; he had girded on an enormous 
broadsword, and carried a buckler as large in circumference as a good 
sized table. Master Lorymer was there, and the other gentry of the 
Friars. 

‘*Come on, my lads!” cried the butcher: “ we are wasting time. 
Van Ry»k will be prepared for ut! To the Steel-yard !” 

‘To the Stevl-yard ! to the, Steel-yard!” shouted a thousand 
voices ; and in a few minutes the Cheap was comparatively still. 

The immense mob filed off down Bucklersbury into Walbrook, 
headed by several drunken wretches, who formed their band, An 
old woman was grinding a hurdy-gurdy with furious gestures, and 
several butchers were blowing discordant blasts on bullock’s horns, 
while some of their companions clanked their cleavers in concert. 

As they passed down Walbrook the lights from their torches lit up 
the fronts of the houses, and the terrified inmates ran to the windows 
to take a cautious peep at the procession as it decended towards 
Thames Strect. Two other bands were in different quarters of the 
city; one had proceeded to the prison of Newgate, and the other had 
advanced to Leadenhall street, where several foreign traders resided. 
It was a fearful sight, and the bells, which now rung alarm, increased 
the hidcous uproar. 

Among those who had provoked the vengeance vf the Londoners, 
was Philip Van Rynk, a wealthy Flemish merchant, dwelling near 
the Steel-yard in Thames street. He and his countrymen, as well 
as the French and Lombards, had received intimation of the intended 
rising against them, and each adopted his own measures of precau- 
tion, While, therefore, the tumultuous procession was on its way to 
the Steel-yard, Van Rynk was sitting in a room up stairs conversing 
with his daughter, two serving-men and an apprentice keeping good 
watch below. An expression of deep sadness wrung the fine counte-. 
nance of the venerable Fleming; and now and then a tear would 
s‘ait, as he raised his head and gazed on the beautiful features of his 
only child. 

** Dearest father !’’ said the lovely foreigner, “ take heart; there 
can be no danger. Englishmen are generous, and will not harm 
aged men and weak women.” 

** Alas!” sighed the old man; “ many Englishmen have done me 
good service—but this rabble rout! Oh, Margaret, there wasa day 
when I could have died with honor in defending thee! In my good 
Almain harness I could have returned the thwacks of these clowns ; 
but we are their prey now.” % 

The large lustrous eyes of his daughter were dimmed with tears ; 
but, checking her emotion, she renewed her endeavors to persuade 
her father that the danger was not so great as he anticipated. 

“* My child! my sweet Margaret!’ murmured the old man, as he 
repeatedly kissed her pallid cheek ; “ it is not for my merchandize I 
fear ; for thy dear sake I have braved the seas and perilled my life 
in strange lands ; the thought of harm to thee wrings my old bosom, 
and makes me womanish.” 

The old man here arose from his seat and dropped on his knees 
before a carved image of the Virgin, which occupied a niche in the 
wall of the apartment. Thrice he crossed himself, and then burst 


_ into an extempore prayer. 


‘* Holy Mother! ever blessed Virgin! guardian of the weak and 
innocent, vouchsafe to hear the prayer of a distracted old man ! Oh, 
blessed Lady! for thy dear Son’s sake turn the wrath of these fierce 
men, and shield my child !”” 

He continued to pray, but his voice died away into a scarcely au- 
dible murmur, with which the whispered orisons of his daughter min- 
gled, as her long white fingers separated the beads of her rosary. 

There was a beautiful contrast in those two figures. The painter 
of a later period might have taken the old man asa model fur his 
favorite saint, while the Madonna-like form that knelt near him 
would have inspired Murillo himself, heightencd as it was by the 
light of the small silver lamp, which stood on the oak table. 

How different the scene without! While the merchant and his 
lovely daughter continued in prayer, the tumultuous procession was 
descending Dowgate Hill. 

Had a well disciplined band encountered that disorderly throng as 
they entered Thames street, their progress might have been arrested, 
oul their flight certain; but the civic authorities appeared to despise 
the old adage, “ prevention is better than cure,” and suffered the riot 
to proceed until their own foree was too weak to cope with it. 

‘I'he rioters set up a frightful yell as soon as they entered Thames 
street, and saw the houses of the foreigners and the capacious ware- 
houses of the Steel-yard. 

If the reader be a citizen, he will not require to be told, that a 
stack of warehouses still bears the name of the Steel.yard, and that 
they stand less than a stone’s throw from Dowgate Hill; but if he be 
a stranger, desirous of making-a personal survey of this once cele- 
brated spot, Iet him repair tu it early in the morning ; at mid-day 
the attempt will be dangerous, the pavement being a little broader 
than an ordinary plank. There is nothing giorious in being squeezed 
to death between the wall and the broad wheel of a coal-waggon.- 
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But to return to the gentry, whose array now filled the street, their 
numerous torches rendering every object visible. 

Countless heads waved to and fro in the torch-light, and a roar of 
voices, in which fierce oaths and execrations were mingled, smote 
the hearts of the foreigners, who indeed had much to fear from their 
infuriate visitors. 

Their windows were now assailed with a shower of large stones, 
some of which fell down again on the heads of the crowd, who in 
their blind fury supposed that their enemies had hurled them back 
again upon their throwers. A few dropping hackbut.shots were re- 
turned by a Genoese merchant who lived opposite the Steel-yard, and 
some of the crowd bit the dust, while the wounded yelled with pain, 
and called upon their comrades to revenge them. 

A window was now opened and the aged Philip Van Rynk ap- 
peared for a second, and cast a hasty glance at the crowd below. 
The sight made him quail. He lad supposed that the assembly was 
such as the watch might disperse, if assisted by the more respecta. 
ble citizens. A momentary view, however, of the scene beneath, 
showed him that he had miscalculated. He disappeared in a twink- 
ling; and it was well for him that he did so, for three arrows whistled 
over the heads of the crowd: two of them entered the house, while 
a third quivered in the frame of the window. 

Then arose another wild cry, as the old man withdrew from the 
view of the assailants. 

* Van Rynk! Van Rynk!” shouted a ruffian, who had armed him. 
self with a brown.bill. ‘‘ Ha! you whoreson Flemish goat! you took 
the wal] of me in the Cheap last Friday.” : 

** And you beat my trusty dog with your riding-staff in the Stocks’ 
market,” cried another. 

‘“‘ That fair chain he wears about his neck has been gained by 
cheating honest Englishmen,” roared a waterman, flourishing a boat- 
hook. “ He’sas sleek as a stall-fed ox!” 

“ But he hath a white head and beard,” observed an apprentice, 
who was no other than Nicholas Fortescue. 

** The devil wears such a beard when he meets the witches,” said a 
woman, shaking aloft a large torch, and looking herself like a priest- 
essof Hecate. 

‘*T will have that beard in my hand ere long!” cried the Alsatian 
butcher. “ Burst the doors and help yourselves, my boys; he has 
stuff in the house that the Pope might covet.” 

Several men accordingly began to batter the door of the old mer- 
chant’s house, which shook with the blows. Shots were again 
discharged from the opposite side of the street, and several of the be- 
siegers were killed and wounded, while large stones and scalding wa- 
ter were thrown upon the heads of those who were immediately un- 
der the door. 

But the second story of Van Rynk’s house projected far over the 
foot-path, so that the attacking party could not be seriously molested. 
They soon ceased to batter the coor, and at the suggestiun of the 
stene-mason, commenced making a breach in the wall, where it was 
impossible for the besieged to reach them. 

While this was preparing, Nicholas Fortescue, who had fallen in 
with five or six of his acquaintances, was deliberating how he should 
save the Fleming and his daughter from their fierce enemies. The 
butcher and his friends had nearly effected a breach in the house, 
while the other part of the rabble prevented the foreigners on the op- 
posite side of the street from appearing at the windows with their 
cress bows and hackbuts. 

Fortescue did not love the foreigners any more than the rest of his 
countrymen ; but Van Rynk had a grey head, and his daughter was 
passing beautiful, two things that always operated strongly on our 
*prentice’s feelings. He determined to save them at the risk of his 
life ; and his companions, to whom he communicated his intentions, 
swore to assist him. 

** My mates,” said he, addressing them, “ there is an alley below, 
which leads to the water-side. If we could climb the wall, we are at 
the back of the old Fleming’s house.” 


ly intentions. As his sword was wrenched from his grasp, his daugh- 
ter rushed from an adjoining room, and fell at the feet of Fortescue. 

**Oh! good Englishman,” cried she, in broken English, ‘“‘ save my 
father !” . 

** Save him!” said Fortescue, raising her up; ‘I'll be cut to the 
chin ere they touch a hair of his head; but you must fly—another 
moment, and you are lost. Have you the key of the door which opens 
into the alley ?” 

‘“*Tis here,” said the old merchant, taking the key from his bo- 
som; “hasten, good youth, and I will reward thee nobly.” 

‘*You must fly to the water-side alone,” said Fortescue ; ‘‘ your 
daughter shall be protected—but time presses. Will Studelye, Sam 
Hall, Jem Rendell, see Master Van Rynk to the water-side ; I'll fol- 
low with the lady, and Hugh Smithson, Walter Browne, and little 
Jack Wayte, shall help me.” 

As he spoke a thick vapour was spreading itself through the house, 
and a loud crackling was heard below. 

“By heaven!’ exclaimed the ’prentice, “‘ they have fired the 
house !” 

Van Rynk was about to depart, when he suddenly recollected his 
money-chest. This was soon dragged out by two of the ’prentices, 
and the merchant and his escort departed. 

** Heaven bless thee, youth! I feel that thou wilt not betray me,” 
ejaculated the merchant as he passed out. 

“* Now then,” said Fortescue, “‘ your hand, fair lady—ch! your 
jewel casket !—give it tome.” He thrust it under his girdle. ‘* So < 
now let us begone—ha ! they have entered the court-yard !” 

He spoke truly. 

As they emerged from the porch, which shaded the door by which 
he and his companions had entered, several men rushed towards 
them. The foremost was Lorymer, who instantly made a lunge at 
the ’prentice, shouting at the same time— : 

“* Unhand the wench, knave, and defend thyself!” 

“To the devil with thee, gallows bird!” replied Fortescue; and 
with a back-handed blow of his broadsword he struck off the right 
hand of his assailant. Another stroke followed, and alighted on the 
head of the unfortunate man, crashing through bone and brain; and 
the body of Lorymer fell quivering to the ground. 

Aman of giant frame and fierce aspect next advanced with a 
dreadful oath ; it was the Alsatian butcher. 

The ’prentice looked at the athletic ruffian with something like 
dread; he felt the weight on his left arm increasing: his lovely 
charge had fainted ; but he kept onhis guard, and waited for the 
blow of his antagonist. 

Another execration burst from the lips of the butcher as, with 
flashing eyes and clenched teeth, he struck at the youth’s bare 
head. 

The streke was parried, and the ruffian overreaching himself, slip- 
ped and fell. Ere he could recover his legs, the swords of Fortes- 
cue’s companions were sheathed in his body, and his followers fled 
away in alarm. 

All this was the-work of a moment. 

* Now then, my lads, let us run for it!” cried the ’prentice, tak- 
ing in his arms the still insensible form of the beautiful little 
Fleming. 

They hurried to the water-side, where the other ’prentices had al. 
ready unmoored a boat. 

“Whither would you go, master?” inquired Forteseue, placing his 
burthen in the lap of the old man. 

**To St. Saviour’s Church; we shall obtain sanctuary there. The 
priest knows me well ;” said Van Rynk, kissing his child, who was 
slowly reviving. 

“We must be your guard, then,” observed Fortescue, stepping 
into a boat ; “there is a stir on the other side ef the river, and you 
may be stopped.” 

In the mean time the fire was gaining on the house of the venera- 
ble Fleming ; and, as the boat proceeded across the river, the bright 


“* Be quick, then,” cried the ‘prentices, ‘or that blood-thirsty dog | ftamesrose to a great height, lighting up the whole neighborhood and 


the butcher, will have run down his game.” 


The ’prentice and his friends cautiously withdrew from the crowd, 
and diving into the alley scaled the high wall, and soon found them. 
selves at the rear of Van Rynk’s house, which they entered without 
opposition, the door being left on the latch, —the inmates having pro- 
bably calculated upon the possibility of their being obliged to retreat, 
in the event of the assailants succeeding in forcing an entrance. 

They aseended the stairs, which led to the principal apartments, 
and heard loud shouts, mingled with the clash of weapons and the 
knell of firearms; the butcher and his desperate band had broken 
through the wall, and, aftera short but violent struggle, in which the 
merchant took a part, the old man retreated, leaving his two serving- 
men and his apprentice mortally wounded. 

Determined to sell his life dearly, Van Rynk flew from the spot, 
and gained time to ascend the stairs by closing a strong inner-door 
upon the intruders. But great was his alarm as he encountered the 
little band of apprentices. Nevertheless, he raised his sword, and 
seemed inclined to dispute their possession ; and it was not until af. 
ter they had disarmed him that he could be persuaded of their friend- 





the tall towers and buildings which surmounted London Bridge, 
while the Thames beneath glowed like molten lead. 

But not a sigh heaved the breast of the old man, as he gazed on 
the fierce element that consumed his most valuable merchandise.— 
His lips moved, but not ia murmurs ; his overcharged heart throbbed 
with gladness—he was breathing a prayer to that Power which had 
preserved to him his only child. 

Ere the boat had reached the other side of the river a strong body 
of soldiers and armed citizens, headed by Sir John Rest, the lord 
mayor, entered Thames-street, and charged the rioters, who fled in 
confusion and dismay, leaving sad traces of their violence. Other 
bands, which had spread themselves through the city, were also dis- 
persed, and by day-break tranquillity was restored. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FORTESCUE MEETS MASTER WILLOUGHBYE.—CONCLUSION. 

The calm of the following morning was more terrible than the 
storm of the night before. It was May-day, but no revelling was 
contemplated by the citizens. The huge May-pole, which was wont 
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to be set upin Leadenhall.street, hung undisturbed against the wall 
of the church of St. Andrew Undershaft. 


the streets ; and wailing was heardin many hitherto happy dwellings. 
The chains were drawn across the streets, and armed men occupied 
several of the princlpal thoroughfares, while the sergeants-at-arms 
were prowling about, and dragging from their hiding-places the par- 
ticipators in the outrages of the preceding evening. 

re mid-day arrived Nicholas Fortescue was again an occupant of 
the Poultry Compter ; but this time he was not alone. 

A commission of Oyer and Terminer was immediately made out, 
and the trials of the prisoners took place at Guildhall. Nicholas 
Fortescue took his stand at the bar with his six companions in mise- 
ry, and it was only when called upon to plead that he raised his 
head. But what a sight met his view! 

A crowd of gorgeously dressed noblemen and gentlemen occupied 
the court, and in the midst of them sat that portly figure whom he 
had parted with at Queen-hithe! 

A mist obscured his sight, a noise like the rushing of waters filled 
his ears; his knees bent under him, and he fell back ina swoon. It 
was Master Willoughbye! Jt wasthe King! 

When our ’prentice recovered his senses, he found himself still in 
that comely presence, but not in t!e court. 

* Pardon, pardon, gracious lord!” murmured the poor youth. 

Henry laughed aloud. 

** Pardon thee!” cried he. ‘Ay, by St. George! and reward thee 

too. Rise, man: Master Willoughbye is thy friead. Old Philip 

Van Rynk hath given us an account of thee and thy brave com- 
3 ” 


Our tale is told. The rest is matter of history, and may be found 
in the Chronicle of Hollingshed. Only one man, it is said, died by 
the hands of the executioner, and this was John Lincoln, who had 
been the prime mover of the sedition. 

In the year of Grace 1537 Nicholas Fortescue was a rich stationer, 

alderman of the ward of Cheap, and father of eleven children.— 
When he died, full of years and honors, his widow, the once pretty 
Jane Elliott, erected to his memory a handsome tomb in Bow 
Church; but that awful visitation, which civic historians have 
termed par excellence, ‘* the great fire,” proved more destructive to 
the antiquities of the metropolis than even the scythe of Time ; and 
the pious cockney, who performs a pilgrimage to Bow Church, will 
Jook in vain for the tomb of Nicholas Fortescue. 
The tumults which we have endeavored to describe, for ever tend- 
ed to abridge the sports of the London apprentices; and “ Evil 
May-day,” as it was afterward called, was long remembered by 
the citizens. 


on 


A FAMILY QUARREL IN TURKEY. 


We select tue following picture of domestic infelicity in a Turkish 
harem, from ‘*‘ The Mussulman,” by R. Madden, Esq. the celebra- 
ted traveller in Turkey. 


Yussuf, through some unaccountable mismanagement, had failed 
to inspire his wife with that salutary terror which every virtuous 
wife ought to feel in the presence of her lord and master. There 
never was a Turkish gentleman more inclined to cerry a high hand 
in his harem than Yussuf; nor was there ever a thorough Turk more 
ambitious of being a tyrant in his own house,—and yet he was una. 
ble to manifest more, even in his own harem, than the subdued fe. 
rocity of a half tamed tiger. 

It was the more extraordinary that Yussuf should not have been 
able to have kept his wife in awe, being, like most sons of the pro- 
vincial Agas, a despot from his cradle, and possessing those physical 
advantages of a robust frame, and commanding figure, which Orien-. 
tal women look upon as the manifestations of moral attributes. 
Neither was Zarafat an ill-tempered wife, nor a haughty woman ;— 
she was naturally too indolent to be irascible ; but the enjoyment of 
her indolence arose from a state of muscular repose, not mental. She 
was a shrewd sort of person, had clear ideas on common subjects, 
strong notions of right and wrong, and an unalterable resolution at 





tary apathy, one of the leading characteristics of high rank in Tur- 
key, as well as in every other country; and this rendered her less 
alive to the ordinary annoyances of life than other women, and 
gave her a real advantage over them. But what gave her a decided 
ascendancy over Yussuf, was a knowledge of his dependency on her 
father, and the ambition of his soul to succeed the chief executioner 
in his high office. That his wife had this ascendancy over his spirit 
he well knew, but uow it had been acquired he could not discover. 
He thought he had not held the reins of household government with 
a sufficiently tight hand; he therefore determined on changing his 
system, and in the event of resistance, ef subduing it by an awful 
lemonstration of male supremacy. He took occasion, onc evening, 
0 enter into conversation on rather a sore subject with his sultana. 
“T have been thinking, Zarafat,” said he, “how our faces are 
aughed at by all ourneighbors. Only yesterday I heard two women 
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speaking at a shopin the Bezestcen ; one said, ‘ Do you mean Zara- 
fat, the daughter of the executioner? O, poor thing ! I am afraid 
she will never have any honor in her harem—no favor in the sight of 
her good lord. Poor thing! I fear she will never have any family.’ 
Then said the other, * It is not her I pity ; it is the poor effendi, her 
husband.’ ‘ But why,’ replied the first speaker, ‘do they not bring 
her to the Hakkim of the Christians ? He is a Frongi, it is true, 
an English infidel ; I spit on all his race : but still he can give pills 
which do great things. I think people call him Hakkim Lark, or 
Clark, or some such outlandish name.’ ” 

“ And what did you say to all that ?” said Zarafat. 

“T said nothing,” replied Yussuf, ‘‘ but resolved to send you to the 
Hakkim.” 

“I think you would do well to accompany me,’ said the fair one ; 
*€ you have not been looking well for some time, Yussuf, and perhaps 
the Hakkim might have some pills that would restore you to 
health.” 

“You shall go alone,” said Yussuf, in a high tone. “I have 
said it.” 

“*Lokman,” replied the wife, ‘‘ said many words ; he was a wise 
man, but he never spoke in a loud voice. Since ‘ you have said it,’ 
rt course it is written in the book of fate, and I suppose I must 
oO Pld 

You shall, woman!” exclaimed Yussuf. “ Staffer, allah !—is 
this my own house !—do I see my own right hand ?—have I a wife, 
and whose servant is she ? If I bid my slave leap from the summit 
of the huuse, te the bottom of the sea, shall she refuse? Staffer, al- 
lah ! Am I aman, or am I not ?—have I a beard, or am I as a 
Giaour ?—have I no respect in my own house? or am I as the poor 
friend who takes the humble place in the divan? Allah Akbar! is 
this to be endured ? If I be your husband, where ismyhonor? If 
I be your lord, where is my respect? If I be your master, where is 
my authority ? Are younot my goods, ‘ my garden,’ as the blessed 
apostle saith ? my purchased wife, my household property ? and have 
I not paid your price ?_ Allah illah ! there is rebellion in the harem, 
a revolution in my house ; ‘ the lord of the creation’ is scoffed at by 
a woman—the master of his slavesis spat on by his menials—the 
proprietor of the house is sneezed at by the key-hole—the owner of 
the garden is kept in subjection by a grub. Allah hu! These are 
not the last words of the Muezzen, if those be not the signs of the 
end of the world. The order of nature is broken up, the customs of 
the land are despised, the law of God is set at nought.” 

‘** But, Inshallah, there shall be an alteration ; ‘ if it please God’ 
the order of nature shall be restored in the harem, the rebels shall be 
put down, the disaffected and the disobedient shall be chastised. 
Ha ! am I not the son of the Aga of Bournabashi—who shall I be 
afraid of ? Is not the rich and powerful Suleiman my father ? why 
should I not speak out in my own house? Mahomet, rasour, Allah! 
whose filthy words have been thrown in my teeth ? whose dog is it 
has barked at me on my own threshold ? what fool is it has forgotten 
a husband’s hands, has mocked the Cadi, and made a jest of the 
Courbash ? Do yousmile at the lash? Is it unlawful? Has the 
apostle (blessed be his name) given the dimensions of the stick proper 
for the punishment of a refractory wife, or has he not ?' Has not the 
‘ perspicuous book’ one blessed chapter, taken up with the subject of 
divorce ? and is there nothing in the sacred volume about putting a 
bad wife todeath ? Have you never seen a sack (and not an empty 
une) floating in yonder harbor ? and have you still dreampt your life 
was at the Mufti’s, beyond the reach of human ju:t'ce? Fool! fool! 
whose daughter are you, to think yourself privileged to abuse my 
goodness ?"”” 


Yussuf stopped to draw breath. He frowned most awfully, and he 
strutted about the room, making a tremenduous clatter with his 
heavy-heeled boots, to keep up the effect of his harrangue, like a 
bantam cock retiring from a contest, lifting either leg to the greatest 
possible height, and then tramping it down with a violence becomin 
the dignity of its anger. It was evident to Zarafat that her lord had 
been acting a great part,—that he was proud of his performance, but 
still doubtful of its success ; and, like a cunning critic, during the 
whole piece she preserved a provoking silence, infigitely more galling 
than any moderate expression of See aias: displeasure. 
Even after he ceased speaking and was perambulating the apartment 
with more immeasurable steps than ever Moslem took before, she sat 
immoveable and silent, reclining on the divan and gazing on a pearl- 
handled mirror, which was placed on one of the highest cushions be- 
side her. At length, slowly taking her cyes off the mirror, the sloth- 
ful ramblers traveled round the room at the pace of a tortoise : they 
finally reached their destination, and having made a voyage of dis- 
covery from head to foot, they reposed at last on the white lips and 
quivering jaws of her enraged lord. He perceived shc was about to 
speak, and he was summoning all his courage to sustain the shock, 
when, oh ! most lame and impotent conclusion of a domestic quar- 
rel, the only words that met his ear were, ‘* WeL_, Yussur, is THAT 
ALL ?? 

O ye hen-.pecked lords of the creation in every corner of the ha- 
bitable globe ! ye brow-beaten superiors of the earth, in every gloomy 
parlor of Franguestan! ye spirit-broken masters of fiery-tempered 
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mistresses in every suburb of the world! if household fury have not 
consumed every spark of pity in your breast ; if the shrill voice of 
** multifarious wrath’? have not drowned the feeble cries of male la- 
mentation on the earth,—O listen with a compassionate ear to the 
sorrows of a poor young husband! ° 

Flad Yussuf been felled to the earth by a single blow of the gov- 
ernor’s tob, he could not have been more astonished than he was at 
the one brief question which had just been put tohim. He was pre- 
pared ‘or a torrent of abuse, but had no armor for the mind proof 
against the needle-pointed arrow of contempt. 


BUT. ; 


How many rag that rend the heart, are centred, sometimes, in one 
little word! How sad a preparation for sorrow and disappointment lies, 
too often, in that which is here selected! 

The forlorn widow, with her orphan children, breathes her necessitous 
prayer for aid in the ear of some rich relative, who listens as patiently as 
if he only desired to know the full extent of her wants, and her eye beams 
with the kindling ray of hope. 

‘«T am indeed grieved to find that yon are so distressed. I had not 
the least idea my brother had left you and your children so destitute. 
You must find ita hard struggle, [ am sure, to provide for so many 
mouths, to say nothing of clothes and other unavoidable expenses. (A 
heavy sigh, and a gathering tear acknowledge the sad truth.) I won- 
der you are able to manage at all, when every necessary of life is so 
dreadfully dear ; and it would be a great satisfaction to me if I could do 
anything to assist you; dué of 

He need not have said another word. The blow was given. The 
kindling beam of hope was quenched by the tears that followed this 
chilling harbinger of disappointment. What did it avail her to know 
that the stream of bounty might have flowed, “‘dut,—he had a large 
family himself, who were becoming very expensive—the times were bad 
—money was scarce—he had experienced heavy losses’’—and all those 
other selfish reasons, which a cold heart nourishes, as the safeguards of 
a close pocket. 














Look at the thin grey hairs, whose straggling locks curl round the scar 
upon that veteran brow, where the yet full blouded veins and arteries show 
their meandering course in dark blue lines! He holds in his hand a let- 
ter, which he has read only half through. He has worn a sword for half a 
eentury; and in every clime he has drawn it with honor to himself, and 
with advantage to his country. He might almost number the years he 
has lived, by the battles he has fought; but there needs no arithmetic to 
count the rewards he has received. He was a lieutenant, when, in his 
first campaign, he was cut down by a blow from an enemy's sabre, and 
left for dead on the field: he is a lieutenant now, reduced to half-pay, 
while many minions of fortune, who slept in their cradles when he was 
watching at an alarm post, or mingling in the shock of arms, have pur- 
chased, by money, or by ducking, that advancement, for which he could 
pay only with his blood. But though there was value given, he could 
never write value received. 

And that half finished letter—what is it? An answer to a memorial 
which he had sent in to the commander-in-chief’s office, setting forth his 
claims to promotion upon the ground of length of service and severe 
wounds. He had waited long and anxiously for it, believing that his 
case wa; one which entitled him to the favorable consideration of the 
Horse-Guards. Hope deferred makes the heart sick; but what medi- 
cine is there for the disease of hope destroyed!—This was his an- 
ewer :— 

“« Sir, your memorial has been laid before the commander-in-chief, and 
I have it in command to inform you, that the prayer of it has received 
every attention. The length of service which you mention, as well as 
the arduous nature of that service, together with the many wounds which 
you have received, and the high testimony borne to your merits by the 
distinguished officers under whom you have served, are, all of them, cir- 
cumstances which give you an undoubted claim to the gracious considera- 
tion of his Majesty: and the commander-in-chief would feel great pleas- 
ure in recommending you for promotion, but e 

“ But,’ exclaimed veteran, as he folded up the letter, without fin- 
ishing it, and put it in his pocket, while a faint flush tinged his rough 
soldier’s cheek, “I have only my deserts to back me—my past services 
to plead—and what are they when no future ones are wanted?” 








Your only honest, upright, respectable character in the world’s cata- 
logue, is he who pays what he owes. There is no nobility like the nobi- 
lity of the purse; no roguery to be compared with that which is ragged 
and pennyless. It will sometimes happen, however, that the man of 
thousands lets his thousands all slip from him, while he himself slips 
into debts which are a thousand fold greater than his means to discharge 
them: but—there is such a thing as misfortune to account for the acci- 
dent in his behalf who cannot plead necessity. How fares the man who 
never had his thousand pounds, yet owes his fifty with an insolvent pocket? 
Where are the accidents and misfortunes to speak for him, and open his 
prison door? Alas! there is only one tongue whose voice can be made 
audible, and that is a golden one; only one answer for his supplications, 
and that is a receipt in full. His creditor is an adept in nice and subtle 

istinctions ; a master ef metaphysical ethics. He would never have 
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adopted proceedings against him, du¢—he considered himself ill used ; 
the ill usage, correctly translated, consisting simply in the faet that he 
had not been paid; and he would willingly drop the business now, but— 
it is in his lawyer’s hands, and he cannot interfere. This, too, requires 
translation, when it reads thus :—“ I shall be satisfied with anything that 
satisfies m¥ solicitor; and I have told my solicitor he is not to be satis- 
fied with any thing except the money.” 





“Another day has passed,” exclaims a wretched criminal, whose 
hours are numbered, as he casts himself in anguish upon his bed. He 
has keen condemned to die for forgery; and the day of his execution is 
appointed. He is no common victim of offended justice—one who has 
always had the halter round his neck; and accounting every hour he 
lived a triumph over the gallows, for which he had long beenripe. He 
is a husband and a father; and, till the commission of the crime for 
which his life had been declared forfeited, his name was high, and his 
credit, like his name, upon the public mart, where ‘‘ merchants most do 
congregate.” His friends deplore—his miserable family bewail, his fate. 
It is a heavy and a bitter penalty, to pay down at the close of a life 
which has stretched through half a century, for an offence that has many 
mitigating circumstances to soften all its darker shades. 

The prayers of his wife and children, the intercessions of his 
friends, the appeal for mercy, even from his fellow-citizens who 
declared him guilty, have made themselves heard at the foot of 
the throne. There is hope! When is there not for the wretch- 
ed? In vain the tongue denies her presence: she lingers in the 
heart, till that which stills its last throb, stifles her voice of pro- 
mise. But “another day has passed,” and there are no tidings ef 
that which is to determine how many days more remain for the anx- 
ious supplicant in this world. To-morrow comes, to him for whom, 
perhaps, there shall only be another to-morrow ; and with it comes the 
dreaded certainty of the worst. His intercessors are told that all their 
representations have been deliberately weighed—that the particular cir- 
cumstances which were considered as discriminating the case of the 
prisoner from that of others doomed to a similar punishment, had been 
attentively reviewed—that they did, indeed, constitute a strong ground 
for the extension of mercy—that the learned judge who tried the case 
had been applied to to refer to his own notes of it—and that great hopes 
were entertained of such a report upon all the circumstances submitted 
in behalf of the prisoner, as would have justified the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, in advising his Majesty to extend his gracious 
clemency, but” 

What a dismal consequence was here to be gathered! In the whole 
vocabulary of the English language, was there a word, or a combination 
of words. capable of conveying a sharper pang to an already lacerated 
and bleeding heart, than this little du¢, which said to the living—thou 
art to die; and to the afflicted—thou must mourn? 





These are some of the darker scenes of human life connected with this 
important monosyllable; but we find its unwelcome face staring upon us 
from a thousand nooks and corners. The author takes up the Quarterly 
Review, or the Monthly Magazine, to read his criticism upon his last 
work. His eye sparkles with delight at all the positive excellencies that 
are enumerated ; and though they outnumber, ten to one, the drawbacks 
that are brought up, in the rear, as a corps de reserve, under the com- 
mand of this same ‘‘)ut’’—the very appearance of the word gives a 
shock to his nerves, worse than that ofthe torpedo. ““ Mr. isa 
vastly clever writer—great imagination—a fertile invention—consider- 
able power of language, &Kc., &c.,—but ’"—Why is it like one of Grimal- 
di’s tricks in a pantomime, who bows and scrapes to the fine gentleman, 
puts his hand to his heart, shakes his head, and looks ineffable politeness 
—then, the moment he turns his back, salutes him witha kick! What 
lady could endure to be told, “ You have fine eyes—a charming com- 
plexion—exquisitely white teeth—but ?” What lawyer, even 
though he were the Lord Chancellor—‘“ Your legal knowledge is great 
—-your talents are undeniable—but—you are without principle?” What 
actor, that he has ninety-nine requisites for the stage, but—that he 
wanted the hundredth? What artist, that his pencil united all the va- 
rious styles of Correggio, Rembrandt, Claude, and Raffaelle, but —? 
What newspaper-maker, that he can use the scissors, but—not the 

n? 

In short, I know not any way of making this ugly word agreeable. A 
bum-bailiff might as well attempt to introduce his friends John Doe and 
Richard Roe, as two sentimental gentlemen, fond of retirement, and so- 
liciting the company of those who have already spent too much, to spend 
a season with them in fashionable retirement. 








——Z_—_——— 


A Lucky Tuovert.—A loafer was being sold out, propria persone, 
in St. Frances county, Arkansas, under the aet for the benefit of 
such “ varmints,” usually called the Vagrant Act. He was hoisted 
on the block, and at the moment he was about to be knocked over 
by the auctioneer’s hammer to the highest bidder, he claimed the 
right of the valuation law. After a little consideration, this was 
granted him, and a committe of three appointed to appraise him ac- 
cording to law, though not exactly for such a case made and provi- 
ded. He was valued at 37 1-2 cents, and again put up to the high- 
est bidder, and knocked down at twenty cents. Not bringing two 
thirds his appraised worth, the fellow actually got clear ! 
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Ovr Ciry Government.—Both parties have agreed that the dis- 
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Court at its present session, and the Court has agreed to consider the 






































‘ “* | mandamus.” In regular course of law, without mutual consent, it could 
New-7) 0 rk 4 not be reached till next June, and the conduct of New York in this mat- 
ter, and the courtesy of her politicians to each other, should put Rhode 
SATURDAY, MAY 21, 1842, Island to the blush. 


CAE sah sce daiie 

~~ onR WR : rata oe Lioxs.—“ Governor” Dorr, and suite, visited the Bowery Theatre last 
OUR. WEEALY:. GOSSIP. Friday evening; thus making assurance doubly sure, and enabling us to 
see London assurance on the stage, and Rhode Island assurance in the 
boxes. The whole conduct of Mr. Dorr, while here, was in bad taste, 
and subjected him to the ridicule of all sensible men. We are friendly 
to an extension of suffrage in Little Rhoda, but if it cannot be done 


We are crowded, to-day into short space by our interesting friend, 
the Life Guardsman; but his portion of the paper happens this week 
to be the most interesting. Our old correspondent the “ Commissioner,” is 
again on hand, as fresh and pleasant as ever. The satire on living fol- 


lies conveyed in this work, will render it at once one of the best and most | without the people making great Judys of themselves, it had better be 
effective preachers of the day. let alone. 


In general intelligence we have little or nothing to comment upon, Re ES 

beyond what we have said in other pertions of this sheet. Upon the eee ee TAs gS va et ge a nen 
Rhode Island difficulties it will be observed that we fall by no means into SOE Oy Ny. Ta Sen ee eit ne ar ~~ , sc 
the gloomy forebodings which some of our friends appear to entertain. Pheet persue er adtasetuse gare ges - Ks amy 7 ge a 
Bloodshed strikes us as too wickedly absurd “an event to predict—the ee he ee 
stake is so small compared with the venture of human life, and the breach gaan een tees 

of peace and order. The certainty also that all desirable reform, (and 
thut reform is desirable we fully admit), can be reached by peaceful and 
legitimate means, will make those who resort to violence worse than 
murderers. We have no patience with the parties in this contest—the 
little State should be put put bodily into the stocks, if conduct so dis 
graceful to our common country is persisted in. 


At the time this edition goes to press we have not received any later 
intelligence from the old world, though the news by the fourth of May 
Cunard steamer is fairly due. Whenit dues come, we shall find nothing 
startling; but receive a farther instalment of news of the triumphant 
success of the present English Ministry. 

The new tariff has not yet come fairly before Congress, though the 
Secretary of the Treasury has has communicated a report and project, in 
conformity with a resolution of the House. It is drawn up mainly for 


the purpose of revenue, but affords incidental protection to American in- The Judiciary Committee of the Senate have reported that sufficient 
dustry. It purposes to raise about twenty-seven millions annually, thus | evidence did not come before them to induce them to report favorably on 
giving a surplus which, it is estimated, will pay off the National debt in | the bill to remit Gen. Jackson’s fine. Mr. Benton has introduced into 
three or four years. The discussion of a bill interesting in its detail the Senate a bill for the armed occupation of East Florida, and the House 
ee : nteresting in its detatls tO | have referred the President’s message on the subject to the Committee 
SO many interests will occupy a long time—probably extending beyond | on Military Affairs. 
the period at which the minimum compromise act duties will be reached. 9 a AS 
<idacealaiigtbiaeiaton i> By our Georgia exchanges, we learn thatthe people of Sumter 
county, in that state, enraged at the manner in which the sheriff’s sales 
have been conducted there, have proceeded to violence, Two or three 
weeks ago, on the first day of the meeting of the Superior Court, a 
crowd entered the place, and destroyed the court papers by burning 
them. On the following day the deputy sheriff was abducted, to pre- 
vent his conducting the sales, and the sheriff undertook to sell the pro- 
perty advertised as under execution, but proclamation was made by the 
law-breakers, that any person bidding for property did so at his peril, 
which deterred any one from making a bid, thereby preventing any sales 
on that day. Finally, an effort was made to keep the judge from 
holding court, but Judge Taylor kept his seat on the bench, and was en- 
abled, by his firmness and determination, to proceed with the business 
before the court. 

Singular as this proceeding seems, it is no more than right that we 
should palliate this outrage with such extenuating circumstances as we 
are informed of. The Sheriff’s sales, which are lamentably common 
and extensive in that State, have been usually made for the only money 


——— 

| {> Carey & Hunt are publishing a very neat and cheap edition of 
Madame D’Arblay’s Diary. She is known to all readers as the author 
of “ Evelina,” &c. when Miss Burney, and a pleasanter book has not 
fallen under our notice than the first volume. The seéond will shortly 
be forthcoming. 


i 
(S” Carey & Lea have sent us the last published number of their ed- 
ition cf “Our Mess.” Itis very neatly illustrated. 





DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


The Appropriation Bill passed both houses of Congress on Monday, 
the difference between them being arranged by a Committee of Compro- 
mise. $75,000 instead of the larger sum was appropriated for the com- 
pletion of the Custom House at Boston; and such sum not exceeding 
$28,200 for the completion of the Custom House at New York as is found 
due by the Select Committee of the House on the subject. 


en OIE 
——— 


ot —— 


Tue Picayune.—We know of no newspaper that has more warm and 
sincere friends than the New Orleans Picayune. Newspapers are too 
often, like corporations, devoid of soul, and when read, are thrown down 
without the bestowal of one thought upon the authors of the fine senti- 
ments, etc. which they contain. The writers are supposed to have hired 
out their passions, as lawyers do, for filthy lucre—an imputation to which 
the desultory character, mannerism, coldness, or palpable affectation of 
warmth of their articles, lend some color of justice. 

But no such fault can be found with the Picayune. An easy wit, un- 
varying good nature, and a tone always manly and graceful—as if it | 
were the mouthpiece of one generous, laughter-loving soul, distinguishes | 
it from the mass of newspapers. It is only deceptive in this, that though 
the office seems to be animated by but one mind, it is really made up of | and « 1 sad withie bi : slates: Wiel Yea ediaiite 

. Pet . . — 4 5 $ r 

hal sn, Thy re cong ais howeve, and nto | Seaton pager iin iy ot 
as the ingredients of a mint julep. Holbrook, Lumsden, Kendall, Cor- been that, there being no such money in circulation, the property was 
coran, Bradbury and Field—a choice club are they! The Pic. could 





sacrificed fora song. A friend informs us that he recently saw a fine 
hardly pick a better were it to pick from Orleans to Piccadilly. God | piece of land worth a thousand dollars, and which would have brought 
bless them, and keep them in patrons and pocket-money! En passant 


six hundred dollars in paper money, (to pay for a loan of which it was 
—by the way,—now we think of it,—apropos,—speaking of guns,—our 


under execution) knocked off for sixty dollars in specie. 
The abduction of the deputy sheriff, alluded to, may have been 
brethren of the press, and pressbyterian sisters, in Boston, must do the 
genteel thing by brother Lumsden during his visit there, as we assure 


against his consent—we do not know the person, and cannot decide 
whether it was or not; very possibly it was; but we have heard of so 

them he knows how to appreciate such attentions. He is a noble fellow, 

and worth his weight in gold. Trot out the sea-serpent for him, Charley, 


and let him see ali the lions. 


much conniving of sheriffs, clerks, jail-keepers, constables, &c. with 
| those who infringe the law, and hold it in derision, that we never hear of 
| one of these functionaries being prevented from doing his duty, without 
thinking that ‘‘ There are none so deaf as those that won’t hear.” 
— a — 
ili oe “Ws {> Rumors continue from Mexico. _It is now admitted that Santa 
oor lion 4: ka Bige res commenced the publication of Miller's Ana has ordered the arrest of Arista, for invading Texas, but it is said 
the basket-maker) new work in numbers. that it is done only for the purpose of making a junction of the two ar. 
esting. mies, which are then to invade Texas under Santa Ana. Not very likely, 


It promises to be very inte- 
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RHODE ISLAND MATTERS. 


There has been so much useless excitement in relation to the present 
difficulties in Rhode Island, and gasconade and journal bullying have so 
committed both parties to declarations which it is next to impossible for 
them to keep, that the true perception of the actual merits of the case 
has been lost in the dust, raised by designing men to favor their own 
personal ends and expectations. The true issue has in fact been forgot 
ten, asis too often the case, inthe angry discussion of incidental topics; 
and men find themselves forced in their conversations upon this mat- 
ter, into very inconsistent and untenable positions. For instance, a 
free suffrage advocate is expected to approve of the conduct of 
that very free gentleman, Mr. Thomas Dorr, and if he dares deny the 
wisdom or the patriotism of that individual, his own consistency and 
Tepublicanism are putin doubt. On the other hand, the friends of law 
and order, because they support the powers that be, until those powers 
shall be displaced by others, are accused of anti-republicanism; and if 
they dare to doubt the wisdom of Gov. King’s measures, they are de- 
nounced as the supporters of the insurgents. It is ever thus when men 
act with party, and allow their conduct and principles to become a por- 
tion of the joint stock ofa political association. ° 

For our own part we regard this matter as nothing but a ridiculous 
farce from the outset. The parade of men with muskets and boys with 
kettle drums through the streets, is to the last degree ridiculous, and re- 
minds one only of the revolt of the poor house, or of a schcol boy rebel 
lion; and the parties on both sides who have contributed to create the 
“ridiculous muss,” are either criminally foolish, or desperately wicked. 
The revolt, for a revolt it is, was absurd in its first inception. Extreme 
cases of suffering or of political wrong or tyranny, only make a resort to 
arms necessary, and it is the height of absurdity to cite revolutionary 
precedents as applicable to the present state of affairs in Rhode Island. 

The present charter government of Rhode Island is “a republican 
form of government” or it is not. If it is not, and the people, for them- 
selves, and not for the elevation of a parcel of demagogues, wisl: to ob- 
tain a republican form, a peaceable way was open and is still. The 
Federal government is bound to guarantee to each State in the Union 
‘a republican form of government.” Any decision of a State Court of 
Rhode Island might be carried, by a bill 8f exceptions, into the Courts 
of the United States, on the ground that it is a decision made by a tribu- 
nal existing under such a government as is not recognised by the Federal 
compact. This peaceable course would have put the matter in its true 
light; but it would not answer. Mr. Governor Dorr, and the bags of 
wind who have floated on the puffy breaths of demagogues, would not 
have had the glory of parading at the tail of a kettle drum and squeaking 
fife, and of visiting the Bowery Theatre, where even a huzza from the pit 
did not greet his Excellency till a deputy from the governor’s party went 
down among them, and told the boys to give three cheers—a suggestion 
not generally unheeded in the Bowery Theatre. 


The suffrage party having played the fool, the other side felt bound to 
follow the example. The regular government had no business what- 
ever to take notice of the meetings and votings of the irregulars. Had 
they let them entirely alone, the matter could not have reached a head. 
But to call an extra session, and pass a law imposing pains and penal- 
ties, which would disgrace the edicts of a despot, was the very sublima- 
tion of ninny-hammerism. Punishments so disproportioned to the case, 
and so far behind the age, as are threatened in the’ “ Algerine Law,” as 
it is termed, could never be carried into execution under a government 
supported by popular opinion—much less by authorities against which a 
strong party exists. The proper way would have been to permit the 
amateur performers to go on, If the old laws of Rhode Island are not 
sufficient to prevent a pretended sheriff from entering a man’s dwelling, 
a pretended tax gatherer from levying on his property, and a pretended 
government from taking possession of the public buildings and archives, 
we cannot so much blame those who clamor for a new one. 

Had matters proceeded in a quiet manner, and the insurgents not been 
strengthened by vaporing opposition, and ridiculous bravado, the result 
of the whole matter would have been one or two suits at law, upon the 
decision of which, in the United States Courts, the whole would have 
turned; and if the leaders of each party, who have committed them- 


selves by gasconade, could be shut up in hen-coeps and set upon eggs,” 


till their unnatural heat has moderated down to temperate, the quarrel 








could soon be adjusted. There is no need of exasperation, except be- 
tween the rival claimants of place and profit; and such are they who 
create all political disturbances in the country. 

The true history of the charter is this: It was not made by Charles 
II and presented to the settlers in Rhode Island, as their only privilege. 
It was penned under the direction of Reger Williams and his associate 
settlers, and was granted just as they desired it. The people of Rhode 
Island lived under it until the Revolution, and at the close of the seven 
years war, being released from obedience to it as a royal charter, re- 
adopted it formally, with amendments to suit their new pesition. It is 
therefore in every thing but name as much a constitution as that of this 
state. It was formally established by the people, and if it is a republi- 
can constitution can only be altered by legal means, however hard its pro- 
visions may sit upon a portion of the citizens. It is comparatively a few 
years since a free suffrage constitution was adopted in this State, peacea- 
bly and harmoniously; and nothing can preveat the same desirable thing 
in Rhode Island, though sedition and rebellion may retard its coming. 
No person can more earnestly desire than we do, that the people of 
Rhode Island should enjoy like privileges with their sister states; but 
we are not therefore to approve or even apologize for the mad behavior 
of Gov. Dorr and his reckless associates. 

‘Finally, and to conclude.” We have no space to make any other re- 
cord of the proceedings in relation to this subject, than to say that, at the 
time of this writing no blood has been shed. Governor Dorr has returned 
to Rhode Island and issued a very valiant proclamation. So has Jo. 
Smith at Nauvoo, several or more. Meetings have been held in this city 
in the Park and elsewhere, some of which were numerously attended. 
Political truisms have been uttered “ which nobody can deny,’’ but all 
this does not make Governor Dorr a Governor, or Jack Cade a gentleman. 
As to bloodshed, we don’t believe one life will be lost from this mighty 
tempest in a teapot; and when our friends of Rhode Island and the 
Providence Plantations have made themselves sufficiently ridiculous, their 
own folly will make them sick enough to reject the bile which has caused 
all this political puling, and empty demagoguical denunciation. 

niecteceaafitinineionn 

“ AssoctaTi0y.”’"—The sacrifice of personal independence consequent 
upon all association to a greater or less degree, but which must prove 
much more irksome in that proposed by Fourier, and advocated by his 
imitator, Brisbane, in the Tribune, if ever carried into operation, would, 
alone, prevent any happy result to the scheme. A system of espionage 
and dictation over individual action, would, inevitably, grow to excess 
in such a community, and the policy degenerate into a slavery of the 
worst kind. A wicked wag of our acquaintance thus plays with one of 
their truisms : 

“Our evils are social, not political,” as the attic lodger said, ven 
avaked by a moscheto, “he jumped out of bed to get rid of the fleas, 


and found his bocts full of cockroaches.” 
: ———— a 
(> Hon. Hezekiah M. Niles has been elected Senator from Connec- 
ticut. 
—a—— 


Kinne’s Law Compenprum—Appendix No. 1. 

Banks & Co., and Collins, Keese & Co. 

We have too often spoken of this work to make it necessary to say 
any thing farther here. The plan of the Appendix, to be continued in 
numbers, is to make the collection of questions and answers complete, 
and to embody new precedents, alterations in statute law, and new de- 
cisions, which, of course, pass into standard books, as part of the law of 
the land. The plan and execution of this valuable work have secured 
the approval of the gentlemen of the bar wherever it has fallen under 
their notice; and the time is not far distant when no student will te 
without the Compendium as a guide, and no practitioner wiil omit to 
have in his possession so complete an index to the whole body of law. 

opacities 


Wauat’'s to ne Donk? on, Toe Witt, anv tHe Way. By the author 
of “ Wealth and Worth.”” 18mo. New York: Harpers. 


Buy it and read, and then lend it to your young neighbor. It will 
keep him out of mischief for a day or two, for he will not leave it for his 
hoop or ball, till he has devoured its contents. This is adelightful book 
for the young, and the old too, as for that matter. No one can read it 
without being amused and gratified. The pictures of New York life are 
graphic and true. 


New York: Gould, 
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LITERARY ASSUMPTIONS. 


We purpose to make a recently published beautiful volume,* the text 
for a few remarks. Enough has been said of the book itself to render 
any further praise unnecessary; but while we admit the industry and ge- 
neral good taste of the compiler, we are compelled to confess that he has 
in some instancess been industrious to little purpose, and in others that he 
has violated the canons which he must himself understand. While we 
concede to him full capacity for selection, and ample materials for the 
formation of a good judgment on the scribbling tribe in his character 
of censor, it is proper to acknowledge our opinion that in assuming the 
office critical, he has assumed the right to the caprice of pardon in 
many cases, and to the caprice of self-dictated proscription in others; or 
to use other language, if he has permitted neither *‘ fear, favor, nor hope 
of reward”’ to sway his judgment, some of his selections are unaccount- 
able, and some of his omissions are equally hard to assign a reason for. 
We have no disposition to cite instances. Those who are unluckily gib- 
beted in their literary deformity through his mistaken kindness, would 
not thank us for making them any more conspicuous than they are 
already; and those who are neglected by the compiler can fight their own 
battles if they consider it necessary. : 

We object to the title of the volume. Instead of “ The Poets,” &c., 
Mr. Griswold should have avoided that troublesome and rather exclu- 
sive definite article, and called the book “ A collection from the Works 
of American Poets, by Rufus W. Griswold.” Had he done this, and 
intimated that by some possibility there may be some authors from 
whom he has not extracted, whose claims are as good as those of two- 
thirds whom he has drawn upon; and some also who do not eppear in 
the work who are better than nine-tenths of those whom he chooses to 
consider poets—had he intimated any thing like this, in the most distant 
manner, there would be less room for complaint. The fair thing to be 
sure would have been to have added to the amended title another clause, 
making it read thus: “ A Collection from the works of American Poets. 
By Rufus W. Griswold. Including liberal slices from those whom eve- 
ry body has read, and whom not to know would argue one’s self un- 
known; moderate bits from such as the compiler don’t like personally, 
but cannot without ridiculous affectation entirely omit; heavy quotations 
from tenth rates who happen to be his particular friends, together with 
equally large lifts from such particular enemies as he wishes to concili- 
ate. The whole being sifted clean of all allusion which might sacrifice 
his private piques, and of all mention of such persons as he wishes to in- 
sult, provided the omission can be made with impunity.” There— 
there’s a title for a large octavo! It might as well have been printed as 
left to be gathered from the book itself. 

We are aware that this may seem harsh language; and we must do 
Mr. Griswold the justice to say that he is not the only sinner of the class. 
We believe also that be has not in all instances wilfully transgressed. 
He has merely followed the fashion—and a mighty bad fashion it is, 
without considering what responsibility he assumed in setting himself up 
as a judge in literature. It was a voluntary assumption on his part—no 
call of duty or of necessity prompting him thereto; and as we before re- 
marked, he is but a sinner of a class, and not the most culpable sinner 
in it. When we write sinner we mean what we write. If it be wrong 
to say of a family ‘there is only one or two respectable individuals in 
it” leaving the rest to bed enounced by implication, it is just as 
much a piece of tacit slander to offer one man’s judgment unqualifiedly 
as embracing in its selections the poets, the historians, the composers, 
the actors, or the anything; charitably consigning the rest to that obli- 
vion in which, unfortunately for these self constituted censors, they will 
not always stay. And on another hand Mr. G. has also sinned, as we 
have before intimated. He has nailed the asses’ ears of some poetasters 
to his patchwork pillory, “‘in such an inveterate manner,”’ that on every 


few pages something is encountered to excite surprise. Like the flea in 
amber— 





“Not that the thing is either rich or rare, 
One wonders how the devil it came there!” 
—n wonder not participated in by those who understand the secrets of 
the petty larceny, compilation system of authorcraft—a species of book 
making which resembles Lord Timothy Dexter’s statuary, the head of a 





* The Poets and Poetry of America; with an Historical Introduction. By 
Rufus W. Griswold. 


_ when they appear as well as the newspaper editors. 


dog, body of a man, tail of a fox, and hen’s claws. But enough of this 
particular book. In conclusion of this part of the subject we are bound 
to give Mr. G. the credit of presenting us with a large collection includ- 
ing much true poetry, and to his publishérs the praise of issuing it in an 
exceedingly neat manner. 

And now on the general theme,—the subject of literary assumptions. A 
few years ago we saw a specimen of impudence which we have never 
seen excceded since, and which comes within the scope of this present 
writing. The editor of a Philadelphia Magazine invited all the wri- 
ters, whom he saw fit, of a certain profession, in that city, to contribute 
to his work. Some of course had not leisure, others had not inclina- 
tion, and others, as before remarked, the Magazine man did not think pro- 
per to invite. Had he published their contributions with proper com- 
ment or introduction, it would have been all very well, but these articles, 
thus obtained, were announced as specimens of all the writers of the 
class worth presenting! The same Magazine has since given us the au- 
tographs of all the literary men in the country of any consideration—a 
collection which included many of no consideration, and which did not 
include many who are quoted as often as any in the published collection ; 
and the same periodical has oracularly pronounced Mr. Griswold’s book 
as the only book of literary life. Poets not included in it are of course 
no poets, if we are to believe Mr. G.’s implied sentence, and the Maga- 
zine’s declared opinion. 

If we had any ambition or pretension to be ranked among poets or 
authors, we might feel this sort of thing more, and say less about it, but 
having no license to enjoy Apollo’s preserves, we go disinterestedly 
to work in hammering poachers. We have used the term petty larceny 
in regard to compilations ; for the principle of the thing is no less, a stolen 
garland is made up, for the benefit of those who tie the strings only. The 
mere making use of the brains of others in this way would perhaps be 
less a subject of complaint, if the unlucky authors did not so often get 
shown up precisely in those things which they would chouse should re- 
main forgotten. We doubt whether there are twenty instances on record, 
in which an author was entirely satisfied with the samples of his ware 
paraded in these compilations; and such works, therefore, generally 
prove as thankless to the compiler as they are inevitably unjust to the 
majority of writers selected from. 

‘ —— 

Scott anp TutERs.—If we do not every week notice theissue of these 
two publications by Mr. Post, it is because we have a fancy that they 
circulate so “ considerably’’ that a large circle of “the public’ know 
The possession of 
a complete edition of Scott has become a fashion so prevalent since this 
cdition was commenced, that the absence of the work from the family 
shelves is regarded aa a marvel; and as tu Thiers, its reputation as a 
candid and impartial history has elevated it into a classic. 

a ee 

Dr. Ure’s Dictionany.—Messrs. Appleton & Co, have purchased 
from the projectors of the reprint of this work the entire stock and 
right, and will continue its issue in semi-monthly numbers. The topics of 
the work are the arts, manufactures and mines; and clear and valuable 
information and descriptions are given, illustrated with numerous engra- 
vings. It must have a wide circulation; for every practical man, and 


every theorist wiil desire to possess himself of a copy. 
— 


Courry’s Ser1ats.—Two of the se rial publications of the Messrs. 


Curry & Co. are drawing to a close—as one number more completes 
bnth Cooper and Dickens. The Encyclopedia covers more ground, and is 
yet at some distance from completion. If there be any father of a family 
who does not possess this latter work, he should subscribe forthwith, if 
he would provide his house with a dictionary of reference at once com- 
prehensive and economical. The others need no recommendativn to the 
lovers of romance; and the whole three are regularly taken up by pur- 
chasers. 
Or —— PP 
“ Pralsk,” says somebody, “ is like ambergris—a few whifis of it, got 
by stealth, are very agreeable,” but to have it poured upon you in quan- 
tities is to die the death of the political convict, who chose to be drown- 
ed in a butt of malmsey. 
ania 
K> It is said that the Canadian banks have it contemplation te os 
tablish an agency in this city. This would place their bills at par. 
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Unece Sam’s RecomMENDATIONS or PuRENoLoGY, to his Millions of 
Friends in the United States. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


We have not entirely decided whether we like this work or not. It 
unquestionably contains a great deal of information upon the subject of 
which it treats; and this is generally conveyed in a very pleasant manner ; 
but there are places where the wit limps a little, and the humor is here 
and there rather thin. But it is a very good book as times go. Those 
interested in the subject already, will read it of course; and those who 
have yet to learn cannot take tp a pleasanter first book. 

ee ee 


MISS CUSHMAN. 


Nothing can subdue jhe spirit of Charlotte Cushman. It is true that 
she has not yet met with much to discourage her, for all who know her, 
and are friendly, regard her new enterprise with favor; but the under- 
taking is an arduous one, and must weigh heavy upon her even in the out- 
set. For more than one woman out of a million, to assume, wolunta- 
rily, such onerous responsibility, would be reckless and foolhardy, 
but Charlotte Cushman is the one exception. She comes of the 
right stock for anything of this kind. We will not allow that an al- 
most masculine mind, is the loveliest in woman, but occasionally, 
providence seems to have endowed her with such an one, that she may 
the better bear its dispensations. The females of Miss Cushman’s fami- 
ly, on the maternal side, have been remarkable for mental vigor, as well 
asa character of wholesome healthy beauty. Her mother was the 
daughter of a respected and wealthy clergyman, but after her marriage 
she was reduced to a dependance upon herself. Superior to adverses, 
which a common mind would have sunk under, and deprived by death of 
her husband, while her children were very young, she reared a large 
family creditably, and in comparative comfort. Charlotte early evinced 
the energetic and decided intellectual tone which has since distinguished 
her, and though her want of that timidity and diflidence, which some 
young ladies affect, subjected her to the charge of boldness, with a few 
who were not aware of her true nature, her friends, (among whom was 
the writer of this article,) were happy to observe that with all this go-a- 
head-ness, if we may coin an expression, she was unerring in rectitude, 
and above reproach. An accomplished lady, her company sought after 
by the handsome and gallant of the other sex, it is but natural to suppose 
that her confidence was sought by some only to be abused, but neither 
before her debut upon the stage, five years ago, nor since, has any impu- 
tation of blemish been alleged against her; she is sens peur et sans 
veproche. 

She has a well-informed mind, a good command of language, and 
more business tact than nine persons out of ten. She writes well, plays 
better, and her taste is as judicious as her mind is energetic. These 
are the requisites to ensure her success in establishing the Metropolitan 
Theatre, and that her enterprise will be rewarded with a most substan- 
tial triumph, we have no doubt. 

= 

Map Docs.—Three or four mad dogs have been killed in this city 
this spring, all of them in the Eastern section of the city. We hope 
that the difficulty in the Common Council, and the disputes of mad poli- 
ticians, do not stand in the way of an immediate promulgation and en- 
forcement of the usual ordinance for the safety of the city. There is 
something so unmitigatedly horrible in the very idea of hydrophobia, 
that one case of rabies in five years should be sufficient to induce the use 
of the proper precautionary measures. Those upon whom the duty de- 
volves are guilty of the murder of any sufferer, if they neglect to attend 
to what is of infinite more consequence to the city than the adjustment 
of any mere party question. 

i 

Tar Croton Water.—It all may be well enough, but it strikes us 
that the plan proposed for reimbursing the city for the Croton Water 
Works, or paying the interest on the debt, and defraying the expenses, 
is not exactly the thing. In the first place the rates are too high—alto- 
gether. Spring water may be purchased as cheap —and the corporation 
pumps, and cisterns filled by leaders from private residences are a great 
deal cheaper. If people had felt ready to pay a high tax for water, the 
Manhattan Company have been ready to supply on such terms for many 
a year, and will be still, by the terms of their charter, as long as grass 
grows and water runs. The expediency of so extravagant a tariff of 
prices as the Commissioners of the Croton Water Works have 
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decided upon may well be doubted ; for they can supply much atas little 
cost as they can furnish little; and their revenue will of course be less 
from the few consumers they will have, than if the article were put at 
such a rate as to give its advantages to every body, rich and poor. Lit- 
tle has yet been said about the matter; but we trust our brethren of the 
daily Press will not let it go by without close canvassing. 


eee 


INTERNATIONAL Copyricut.—This important subject is set at rest 
for the present. By reference to the Congressional proceedings, it will 
be perceived that the committee to whom was referred Mr. Clay’s Copy- 
right Bill, hardly consider it worth there while to report at all upon it; 
and the chairman has said, in answer to an inquiry made of him, that if 


the committee do report, it will be adversely. Certainly such a report 


would be in accordance both with common sense, and with the desires 
and wishes of a majority of the reading population of the United States. 


ee ee 


(> There are rumors of more defaleations—abstraction of the city 
Funds by a late collector of arrears of taxes, removed by the Common 


Council afew weeks since. Are these things so? 


 —— — 


(> The Secretary of War has issued instructions to the Major-Gene- 
ral, commanding the army in Florida, to communicate the following di- 
rections to Col. Worth. To declare that hostilities against the Indians 
in Florida have ceased, and that they will not be renewed unless pro- 
voked by new aggressions on their part. To take the necessary mea- 
sures to establish such a line of protection for the settlements as to offer 
inducements to our citizens to settle in the Territory. To use the 
means he possesses of communicating with the Indians yet remaining, 
and inducing them to consult their interest by joining their brethren in 
the West. 


(> A slave belonging to the Railroad Company was killed at New 
Orleans on the 4th, by being cut to pieces by a large scythe fixed upon 
a car to keep down the grass on the margin of the road. 


(> The war steamer, constructed on Lieut. Hunter’s plan of horizon- 
tal submerged water wheels, was launched at Norfolk on Thursday of 
last week. The Beacon says “ The extreme length of the Union is 184 
feet 6 inches: her extreme beam at gunwales 33 feet 6 inches ; her depth 
of hold 16 feet 9 inches; her draft when launched 6 feet; and her esti- 
mated load line 13 feet.”” Whatever else we may have, in the way of 
steam ships, it is pretty certain that we shall have an experimental navy. 
No two vessels seem to be built alike. 


{> Mr. Healy, a meritorious artist of Boston, and who has been pur- 
suing his stedies for some years past in Paris, has returned by the Cale- 
donia with a commission from the King of France, to copy for him Stu- 
art’s portrait of General Washington, which belongs to the United States, 
and is now in the President’s house. We well recollect this young man. 
He left Boston some seven or eight years ago, having given unq=estion- 
able proofs of genius; and is either very much improved, or very much 
spoiled by his residence abroad. 


(> John Graham, recently convicted at Ithaca of murder, was execu- 
ted by hanging in that place on the 5th inst. He stoutly maintained his 
innocence to the last. Although the the execution was private, some 
2,500 persons assernbled on the occasion. - 


(> The U.S. revenue cutter Vigilant was sold at Boston a day or two 
since at anction for $2,800, exclusive of furniture which was worth $200 
more. 


(> The celebration of the anniversary of the settlement of the colony 
of Maryland, by the Pilgiims, under Lord Baltimore, took place on last 
Tuesday, at St. Mary’s. Three or four thousand persons were in at- 
tendance. 


(C> The American residents at Rome, and visiters in that city, have 
subscribed $20,000 to constitute a fund fer the establishment of a school 
for American Artists. 


(C> A whole catholic congregation of Boston, went to Salem in the 
railroad cars on Sunday last, to hear their former pastor, Rey. Dr. Fla- 
herty, now settled in Salem. This is really putting railroads to a new 
use. 


















({K> The Lowell Journal states that a d:owned lad was takey from 
the canal in that city on Sunday, the child of English “parents who had 
been but a short time in this country. They lost one child on the pas- 
sage, another shortly after their arrival, and now follow to the grave 
their third and last. 


(G A frightful crime was perpetrated a few days ago at Gretna, op- 
posite Lafayette, La. An individual named Balthazar Arengo Y. Bor- 
bon, presented a family named Jeeks with a bottle of Anisette impreg- 
nated with poison. All the family were taken sick from drinking of it, 
and one of them, a young lady, Miss Matvina Jeeks, died after excru- 
ciating suffering. The cordial has been sent to several chemists who are 
new engaged in its analysis. Arengo was arrested. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN. 


THE CHARCOAL-BURNERS. 
A TALE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SKELETON CHILD. 
“You are a Universalist, I believe?” 
“ At your service.” 


“Very well. I like your plain-dealing. 


I would have no man | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


ashamed of his faith; and therefore, I respect your honesty, whatever I | 


may think of your religion—or what d’ye call it?” 


to believe any thing to his prejudice, I respect all who respect others in 
their religious faith—or what d’ye call it—right or wrong.” 

“Very fair. Now sit you down”—here he made room for the other 
on a long wooden bench—“ and let me tell you the story; and you may 
put it into English, if you like; only mind !—my name mustn’t appear. 
I have my reasons”—rubbing his hands together—* you understand 
me 1?” 

The other answered by throwing himself back against the wall, stretch- 
ing out both legs, crossing one over the other, and pulling his hat Gown 
over his eyes. 

“Well, neighbor—I am not the man I was five and-twenty years ago 
—that’s a fact. I have grown somewhat older, and I hope somewhat 
wiser—and I don’t much like to think of the past; and to tell you the 
truth, if I didn’t hope to be of some use to you, I would sooner thrust 
this hand into the fire, than tell you the story.”” He got up and walked 
about the room for several minutes, and then, fetching a deep breath, 
and looking all about him, as if to satisfy himself that there were no 
listeners, he sat down, lighted a pipe—having refused a cigar—for the 
old man was something of a gentleman, after all—and proceeded as 
follows : 

“One night, just as I was going to bed—maybe you've been at 
Antwerp ?” 

The stranger nodded. 

“You remember the cathedral, perhaps?” 

He nodded again—and drew his hat still further down over his 
eyes. ” 

“Well, I had some writing to do, and had just finished the little 
sketch you saw in my journal—it was after midnight, and I was exces- 
sively tired and sleepy, having been upon the tramp all day. Well— 
just as I threw off my dressing-gown, and was setting an alarm-watch by 
the lamp on the table, the cathedral clock sounded two; and for a mo- 
ment I felt—I hardly know how to describe the feeling—somehow as if 
I was the only person awake in that vast lonely neighborhood—the only 
person alive perhaps—and somewhat as if the great black pile before me, 
with all its towers and turrets, and thunderblasted tracery—were itself 
but a shadowe—and the great bell, which had just been echoing through 
the large empty house we occupied, but the voice of a shadow. In a 
word—I felt as if there was a spirit in the room with me—a spirit, 
raised by that very bell. You pity me, I dare say ; and when I think of 
what followed, and of the strange thrilling in my blood that kept me 
motionless, till the last echo died away, I acknowledge to you that I feel 
ashamed of myself. And yet, if you will believe me’’—looking about 
him on every side and lowering his voice to a sort of whisper, as if not 
altogether sure of himself, or of his companion—“ I never think of my 
feelings then, without another thrill, nor without almost fancying that I 
still hear that heavy clock booming the hour ef two, and the whole city 
answering the summons with a sort of suspended breathing. 


“ Well, sir’’—continued the speaker, after stirring the fire, and fetch- 
ing apother long breath, as hé leaned forward to knock the ashes out of 
his pipe, and let his crutch fall upon the hearth—the strarger sitting 
erect and motionless all the time, as if entirely lost in thought—neither 
picking up the crutch, nor taking any notice of the fact, that the pipe 
had been lighted no less than three times in the progress of the 
story, and left to burn out of itself; the old man either losing his 
breath, or forgetting to keep it in blast, longer than a whiff or two, 
as he sat there, eyeing the red ashes and the simmering flip, and listen- 
ing with outspread hands to the roaring fire: “ Well, sir—at last I got 
off my clothes, and crept into bed—my teeth chattering I remember, 











| 


| change that passed over that of his companion. 
** And I—as I would have no man ashamed of his Maker, nor overapt 


though it was in the month of July—the sixteenth day of July.” The 
stranger started; and then, as if suddenly recollecting himself, changed 
his position, picked up the old gentleman’s crutch, and offered to light 
his pipe. 

‘“‘The sixteenth of July—are you sure ?”’ 

“ As sure as you are sitting there. [ had passed the fourth of July 
at Ghent—ten days at Brussels, and this was the second night after my 
arrival at Antwerp.” 

‘Well, well—go on with your story.’’ «And again he flung himself 
back into the deep wooden settee—contriving to keep his own face in 
the shadow, while he could see, and appeared to be studying every 
The old man grew un- 
easy at times, and appeared to feel that something had power over him 
—for he would look up suddenly, then shift his position—call the cat, or 
whistle fora moment, and then relapse into a sort of dozing, dreamy, 
half-consciousness; withdrawing his pipe, and re-lighting or re-filling it, 
every t@n minutes, and then forgetting to put it into his mouth, or even 
to take a whiff, when it was there, as if troubled by the guardianship of 
that unchangeable eye. 

“ Well, then, as I was a saying,” continued he, “ although it was past 
the middle of July—the sixteenth, as I have told you before, and yery 
warm weather, my teeth chattered after I got into bed, as if it were 
*mid winter; and to tell you the truth, I was more than half inclined to 
pull the clothes up cver my head. But for my unwillingness to acknow- 
ledge my own terror to myself, I should have done so. Well—how long 
I had been asleep, I know not—perhaps half an hour—but I was waked 
by a scream that might have waked the dead, close at my ear. What 


| followed I know not—all I do know—all I ever knew was, that on burst- 
| ing open my chamber door, I found the entry full of a blueish smoke, 


and a woman lying there in her night-clothes, and to all appearance 
dead. She was young and pale—and I was told by a stranger, who oc- 
cupied a room nearly opposite mine, that she was the daughter ef our 
landlord ; that a few months before she had been on the point of mar- 
riage to a young merchant of the neighborhood; that the match was 
broken off, nobody ever knew why, and that she had ever since been 
shut up in her chamber, refusing to see her most intimate friends, and 
passing her whole time with her birds and flowers. 


‘‘ The poor thing was lifted up and hurried away to her chamber— 
the oyly sign of life she betrayed, being for a moment only, when her 
face happened to be turned toward me. Seeing her eyes fixed with a 
look of unutterable horror upon a particular spot behind me, just oppo- 
site the stranger’s door—I turned to look also; and you may judge of 
my feelings, when I assure you upon the word of a man—of a christian 
gentleman, sir—that I saw there upon the white wall, as plainly as I 
now see you, the shadow of a skeleton—at play; throwing up its arms 
and feet, and wagging its head, and. jumping, like the pasteboard 
The 
young woman saw it too, and shut her eyes with another doleful scream, 
which God bless me, sir !—what’s the matter with you?” 

‘‘ Nothing—no matter—go on with your story. 


merry Andrews that children play with, by pulling a string. 





What became of the 
young woman ?” 

“She died, poor thing—died of a broken heart; I was with her to the 
last, up to the very day before her death, when she took an opportunity 
of questioning me about the shadow upon the wall; for it seems that her 
eves followed mine, and that she saw the effect on me. I tried to baffle 
her—I was unwilling to acknowledge the truth—I could not disbelieve 
my own eyes—and yet I durst not say to a dying fellow-creature—dying 
with terror, perhaps—that I too had been frightened almost out of my 
senses by the abominable shape. ‘Sir,’ said she at last—wearied by 
my evasions, and out of all patience with the people round her, 
who for months had been trying to make her believe that she was 
mistaken—‘ Sir—I adjure you—as a man, as a gentleman, I adjure 
you to bear witness for me! You have a mother—a wife—perhaps 
daughters—oh, Sir'—for their sake! for the sake of all you ever 
have loved, or ever hope to love, in the shape of woman—I beseech— 
I implore you to tell the truth. Let me not die a poor crazed creature 
in the opinion of all about me—of my own father and mother! Be 
aman sir. Dare to speak the truth—though all the world be against 
you, and let me go to my grave in peace, wholly justified in all that I 
have told my father and mother—and my faithless, faithless lover. But,’ 
she aided, after covering her face with her pillow, and turning away for 
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a few moments—‘ if you refuse, or if you break faith with me, I warn you 
now, sir !’—and she rose in the bed and locked her hands together, and 
lifted them toward heaven, with a look that made my blood run cold— 
‘IL warn you now, sir! as I hope for mercy hereafter, if it be possible to 
return to this world after death, you shall see me again!’ ” 

“Well” 

“Well, sir—she has kep! her promise—and Ihave kept mine.” 

The stranger shuddered, and drew his large cloak abeut him as if 
he were at sea in the depth of winter, instead of being ashore, well 
housed, and well wrapped up, and sitting before a fire large enough to 
roast an Ox. 

“ You don’t mean to say that you have seen her since ?”’ he said, after 
a long pause. 

* T don’t mean to say any thing about it,’’ answered the old man.— 
“You have come a long way to hear the story, and I have told it, ac- 
cording to the best of my knowledge and belief”’ 

**So help you God ?” 

“So help me God ! and now [hope you are satisfied.” 

‘No, my friend—far from it. I have my reasons for pursuing the en- 
quiry, and trust you will not leave me to grope the rest of my way 
through life—a life I am tired of, let me tell you—unhelped by your 
knowledge of what deeply concerns me and my everlasting happiness. 
I am no believer in ghosts, or ghost-seers, but” 

Here he came to a ful! stop—for the old man’s eyes were fixed upon 
the lighted wall, and he began to wag his head, and toss up his arms 
and snap his fingers, and chirrup, as if in sympathy with something in- 
visible to every body but himself. 

“ There it is now !”’ cried he, “ there it goes !—net more than a twelve- 
month old!’—and then he began snapping his fingers and singing a 
merry air, till the stranger shrunk aghast, and stood with his eyes fixed 
upon the distant wall—ha!f persuading himself that he saw something 
there, and almost ready to chime in with the old man’s chirp, chitp, chir- 
rup, to the skeleton shadow. 

But after a while, he grew humbled and anxious, and was just on the 
point of laying hands upon the old man, when a door opened, and a hap- 











shouted “ Grandfather — Oh, grandfather!” and before the stran- 
ger could speak, in :ushed a barefvoted little boy, with his night-gown 
slipping off his shoulders, and fixing upon him a pair of large dark 
staring eyes—stood stock still in the middle of the floor, with his mouth 
wide open and his little hand pointing toward the dark room he had 
just left.“ Oh, grandfather!” he cried, as soon as he could speak— 
“Oh, grandfather, its come again, and frightened mother so’t she can’t 
speak !”’ 

“* What's come again—what do you mean, my little fellow?” 

“Ask grandfather—he’ll tell you, sir; but he’s in one of his tan- 
trums now—and he never answers nobody then—or you may wait a mi- 
nute and mother ‘ll be up. She never goes to bed after he’s seen it— 
and as for me and Bobby, we never go to bed alone, and can’t sleep a 
wink after mother’s got up.” 

While he was yet speaking, with the countenance of a youthful Samu- 
el fresh from the presence-chamber of something unearthly, a young and 
beautiful woman entered, and taking the old gentleman by the arm, led 
him back to the settee, by the fire, and seated herself by him, and tried 
to soothe him—the little boy standing by her knee and looking up into his 
grandfather’s face with an expression of fondness and childish terror and 
perplexity; while Robert—little Bobby, as they called him, another fine 
child, lay cuddled up in the grandfather's lap, as if wondering what all 
the uproar was about, and why his mother had taken him up, and brought 
him back to the fire—but too sleepy to ask. 

As the old man grew quieter, and breathed more freely, the stranger 
turned toward the young mother, and was about asking her some ques- 
tion, when she lifted her finger and shook her head; but after a few mi- 
nutes, tock an opportunity of whispering to him, “ that her father would 
soon be asleep, and then they would have no farther trouble with him.— 
It is the first fit he has had for a twelve-month,” she continued—“ and I 
can’t fer the life of me imagine how it happens to take him now. There 
is only One subject that ever brings it on, and that he most carefully 
avoids” —her eyes were fixed upon the stranger with a look of earnest 
inquiry—* I hope, sir,” she added, “‘ you have not been so cruel as to ask 
him about that story? Ah, sir”’—shaking her head—“ Ah, sir! you have 


much to answer for! And if it had once entered our heads, that you, to all 
appearance a perfect stranger, had ever heard the story; or that, having 
heard it, and knowing my father’s history, you would have been so 
thoughtless—I dare not say wicked—as to mention it before him, nothing 
would have persuaded us to admit you under this roof.” 

“You would not have left me to perish in the snow—with the wolves 
upon my track ! . 

“‘ And why not, sir ?—if you came only to be the death of us? Were 
it not better that vou—a stranger, led to our hiding-place by unhallowed 
curiosity, should lose himself among these mountains—or be deveured 
by the wolves that we now hear trooping after their prey—than that we— 
wretched wanderers that we are—homeless, if not houseless—after being 
hunted over the whole earth, and into the holes uf the rock, should be 
sported with, or made miserable forever ?”’ 

‘My good woman—you mistake my errand; you wrong me, and let 
me add—you wrong yourself and your father—if he is your father !” 

“If he is my father! Who are you, sir, that you should take upon 
yourself to question our relationship ?”’ 

“Patience, madam—patience, my good woman—and you shall know 
every thing.” 





“Upon my word, sir—you carry it bravely, for one who has been per- 
mitted to shelter himself under a strange roof against the storm and the 
darkness—the wolf and the mansiayer—at dead of night! We open our 
doors to a wayfarer—I, in the absence of my husband—I, a lone woman 
with nebody to help me—with no eye to pity and no arm to save—we be- 
take ourselves to sleep, I and my little ones, leaving you by the fire—I 
worn out with watching—and my poor father unable to sleep, if he goes 
to bed before twe o'clock in the morning; and you avail yourself of our 
trusting kindness, to tamper with a poor crazy creature, and bring him to 
confession—In the name of God, sir, what is your object!—and who are 
you !—and why do you look at me so mournfully! Do you know my fa- 
ther ?”’ 

‘Yes, Madam—I do know your father, as you call him; and I know 
you—ard what is more, I know your husband—bush! the old gentleman 


| is stirring—hush, I say!—I have come thousands of miles to see yeu; 
py little face looked in fur a moment, with the hair all flying loose, and | 


| 


ee 


and to hear the truth. And hear the truth I will—but I have not come 
to injure you, or him, or any of you. Beware———I am not to be tri- 
fled with. You are alone, you say—yet I heard a heavier step than 
yours, a moment before you entered the room—and see!—there is a 
man’s face at the window now, looking in! Is he a good shot ?’’°—catch- 
ing her by the arm as he spoke, and glancing at the children with an 
expression not to be mistaken; the younger had fallen asleep with its head 
in its mother’s lap, and the other had slipped down upon the hearth, 
and lay stretched out his whole length before the fire. ‘If not’’—con- 
tinued the stranger, significantly—if not, he had better return the rifle to 
its place—pointing as he spoke at the vacant hooks over the mantel- 
piece. ‘We understand each other now, I hope—” 

“ Perfectly,”’ said the woman, pale as death. Her eyes were fixed 
upon the window, and she was only prevented from screaming by the 
grasp of the stranger's arm, and by the position he compelled her to oc- 
cupy between himself and the window. 

“You understand now,”’ continued he, “ why you found it so difficult 
to persuede me into that other room—you shudder—and well you may 
—you understand why I was not sleepy, after being hunted to death for 
three long bours, by a troop of famished welves, though I arrived at your 
door, ready to drop with fatigue. Another time—good woman—let me 
counsel you, either to acknowledge that you are not alone—or to leave 
the rifle and bullet-pouch in their places, after you have once allowed a 
visiter to see them there. Pshaw !—why do you tremble so! I wouldn’t 
harm a hair of your head—you are perfectly safe, so long as you remain 
quiet ; but I give you fair warning—if I hear the sound of a foot-step, or 
the lifting of a window, or so much as the creaking of a door—yq@ un- 
derstand me”’—opening his coat and showing a military uniform under- 
neath; anda pair of pistols, and a large bowie knife in his belt. 

“T do,” said the woman, faintly. ‘‘ But oh sir—spare the children; 
whoever vou are—whatever you are, have mercy upon them!” 

“What !—and lose the advantage I have been laboring after, for eight 
long years! Spare the children, hey !—and the mother and the father— 
I beg your pardon—the grandfather, is it not so, woman of mischief? 
And be shot to death for my forbearance—in the chimney corner! No, 
no—my good woman. [I have not lived to this age for nothing—nor a 
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I fool enough, after travelling the world over, for eight long years, to be 
baffled at last by the speech of a woman. Be quiet I say—be quiet, if 
you know when you are well off. I am not alene.”’ 

“ Ab!” 

“You may well say ah! And yet, as I have told you before, so long 
as you behave handsomely, you have nothing to fear—but, as I live—at 
the first sign or word of treachery your children shall be the first to suffer 
—do you see this knife ?—one wipe across their throats and they never 
stir a finger again!” 

“« Wretch !—monster !”” 

** Not so loud, if you please. You may wake the children, or the old 
gentleman himself; and that would be rather awkward, for I have come 
a long way to see you, and we must have a little private conversation to- 
gether before I go, without witnesses—you understand me—pointing te 
the room she had left, the door of which stood a litile way open 
you indulge me for a few moments?” 

The poor woman gasped for breath, and looked as if just ready to drop 
through the floor. But the next moment, her countenance changed, and 
there was a tap at the window. 











will 


“‘Qh, ho!” muttered the stranger, ‘‘ we have no time to lose, I see— 
taking the youngest child into his lap and setting his foot upon the dress 
of the other, so as to make sure of him, if he should wake or stir in his 
sleep; “I have come for the papers—and tbe papers I must, and will 
have. You know where they are—and you must fetch them. Stop—I 
see somebody meving at the window—a little further this way, if you 
please—there, there—that will do—now we may finish our talk together 
in peace. He will never venture to draw trigger while you sit there— 
unless he.can shoot round a corner. Stop I say !—move at your peril !”” 
“‘ Coward !’’- 
“Coward—hey! That’ beautiful to be sure! But if I am a cow- 
ard, what must he be who has been for the last quarter of an hour ad- 
justing his rifle at the window—yet afraid to fire? Poh, poh—to satisfy 
you that I have at least courage enough for the occasion, I now tell you 
once for all, that the papers, I must and will have; and what is more, 
that you are at liberty to go to the window and tell the gentlemen there, 


what I have come for, and what, alive or dead, I mean to carry away 
with me.” 


“May I!” and up she sprung—her handsome face kindling with sav- 
age joy and triumph. 

“ Quietly—quietly there! Let every thing be done decently and in 
order. You may ask the gentleman in—rifle, powder-horn, bullet-pouch 
and all, if you like. You may bring him here—and let him take a seat 
on the bench beside me, and we'll talk over the matter in a neighborly 
way, before we proceed to extremities. 
the cost beforehand.” 


I should like to have him count 


** Agreed—but the children are stirring ; and it’s near the time when 
father is able to sleep in his bed. Allow me to put them out of the way 
first, if you please.” 


“Not so fast—excuse me. You may take care of the old man, till to- 
morrow, wherr I have something for his ear, which, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, will restore him to his senses, and clear up the whole of the 
mystery about the skeleton child. Be prepared, I beseech you—for you 
will find it perfectly true. He did see what he believes he saw—the 
shadow of a little skeleton—that of a child about two years old—playing 

leap-frog and all sorts of didoes upon a lighted wall in the city of 
_ Antwerp. That he did see this—I happen to know, and to-morrow—if 
we are both alive—my dear madam—I propose to unriddle that mys- 
tery. So much for the old man—your father—if you will have it so; but 
as for the children—I beg you wouldn’t trouble yourself. Should they 
wake unseasonably, I will be answerable for their good behavior; or if 
thaffpleasant gentleman at the window—I do wish he would lower that 
muzzle an inch or two, just te oblige me—if he should grow troublesome, 
I can put him out of the way, as you term it, in half the time it would take 
you. To the window, therefore, with the errand, if you please, and without 
more ado—or—pointing once more to the little bed-room—or the papers 
I spoke of, and the few minutes’ conversation I have promised myself, 
and as it were, set my heart upon. I take it for granted, madam’’—— 

“‘So—the good woman has yielded place to madam, hey?” 

The stranger bowed—smiled—and continued as follows. 

“T take it for granted, madam, that you are in substance unchanged ; 
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that you are still the woman of power—the woman of mizchief—you 
were six years ago.” 

“ Six years ago!” 

“Don’t be alarmed—I wouldn't hurt your feelings for the world. 
That you are dangerously beautiful—you know of course , 

The woman threw up her head scornfully—and then smiled—and then 
burst into tears. 











“ And that I know you—heart and soul—history and life, you can no 
longer doubt.”’ 

“One word—in mercy !’’—dropping on her knees, so suddenly as 
as to waken the old man, who sat staring at both, like a bewildered 
creature, while she continued 
shall be satisfied !” 

The stranger stooped to lift her up ; she resisted and shrunk from his 
touch, and struggled for a moment in his grasp, till he whispered some- 
thing in herear, when she flung her arms round his neck, with a cry of 
joy—and_ his hat fell off—and then the report of a rifle was heard from 
the window—the youngest child rolled screaming upon the floor—the 
stranger staggered back a step or two—and a furious dog came tearing 
through the window after a tall, powerful man, with a rifle over his 
arm, still smoking, and flew at his throat, and but for the interference 
of the stranger, would, in all human probability, have torn out his wind 





‘one single word, in mercy! and I 


pipe—for he was a creature of prodigious strength and fierceness, and 
though called off instantly, the poor man was found to be speechless and 
his throat dreadfully lacerated. 

‘So much for your nonsense, Gretchen ! If you had believed me at first, 
all this might have been spared you. 


Look to your child! Leave your 


husband to me—we are beginning to understand each other. Be quiet, 
sir—lie down, sir, and be quiet! You see, my good friend, the aog’s 
not to be trifled with. I told you so, yesterday—and you and your black 
brethren at the kiln, had but listened to me—in other words, if they had 
been a little wiser, and not quite so headstrong, it would have been bet- 
ter for your throat, and for theirs—to say nothing of this poor woman's 
child. Hark!—who goes there!” 

“ A friend !” 

“« Advance, friend ! and give the countersign.” 

“The skeleton child!” 

“Pass!” 

“ By Heavenwe are betrayed !’’ shouted three or four persons together, 
as they came bursting into the room on one side—while half a dozen sol- 
diers, armed to the teeth, sprang forward from the darkness of the little 
” 


entry, as if they had been conjured up for the occasion. 


[ To be Continued.} 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE CANAL BOAT. 


In obedience to O’Grady’s directions, of which, fortunately for me, 
he left a memorandum in writing, I started from Portobello in the canal 
boat on the afternoon of the day after his departure. The day was dark 
and louring, with occasional showers of cold and sleety rain; however, 
the casual glance I took of the gloomy cell, denominated cabin, deterred 
me from seeking shelter there, and buttoned up in my great coat, and 
with my travelling cap drawn firmly over my eyes, I walked the deck for 
several hours, my @wn thoughts affording me sufficient occupation, and 
even had the opportunity presented itself, I should not have desired any 
other ; on this score, however, there was no temptation, and as T looked 
at my fellow-passengers, there was nothing, either in their voice, air, or 
appearance, to induce me to care for any closer intimacy. The majority 
of them were stout, plain-looking country folk, with coats of brown or 
gray frieze, leather gaiters, and thick shoes, returning, as I could guess 
from some chance expressions they dropped, from the Dublin market, 
whither they had proceeded wit! certain droves of bullocks, wethers, 
and hoggets, the qualities of which formed the staple of conversation; 
there were also some lady passengers, one a rather good looking we- 
man, with a certain air of half gentility about her, which enabled her at 
times to display to her companion her profound contempt for the rest of 
the company; this companion was a poor subdued-lvoking gir! of about 
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eighteen or twenty years, who scarcely ventured to raise her haggard 
eyes, and spoke with an accent painful from agitation; her depressed 
look, and her humble manner, did not conceal, however, a certain air of 
composed and quiet dignity, which spoke of happier days. A host of 
ill-bred, noisy, and unmannerly children, accompanied them, and I soon 
discovered tliat the mother was the wife of the great shopkeeper in 
Loughrea, and her pale companion, a governess, she had just procured 
in Dublin, to initiate the promising offspring, in the accomplished ac- 
quirements of French, and Italian, music, and painting; their only ac- 
quaintance on board seemed to be a jolly-lcoking man, who, although 
intimate with every one, seemed, somehow, not to suffer in the grand 
lady’s esteem from the familiarities he dispensed on all sides. He was 
a short, florid-looking, little fellow, with a round bullet head, the fea- 
tures of which seemed, at first sight so incongruous, that it was difficult 


Se 


to decide on their prevailing expression; his large gray eyes which — 


rolled, and twinkled with fun, caught a character of severity from his 


compressed lips that every moment gave way to some burst of jocular 
good humor, as he accosted one or other of his friends; his voice, how- 
ever, was the most remarkable thing about him, for while at one mo- 
ment he would declaim in the full round tone of a person accustomed to 
speak in public, in the next he would drop down into an easy and fami- 
liar accent, to which the mellowness of his brogue imparted a raciness 
quite peculiar. , 

His dress was a suit of rusty black, with leather breeches of the same 
color, and high boots: this costume, which pronounced him a priest, 
might also, had 1 known more of the country, have explained the secret 
of that universal understanding he maintained with all on board; he 
knew every one’s business, whither they were going, where they had 
been, what success had attended them in the market, how much the 
black heifer brought, what the pigs were sold for; he asked why Tim 
didn’t come to his duties, and if Molly’s child was well of the measles ; 
—he had a word too for the shopkeeper’s wife, but that was said in a 
whisper; and then producing a copper snuff-box, about the size of a 
saucer, he presented it to me with a graceful bow, saying, 

“ This is not the first time I bave had the honor of being your fe!low- 
traveller, captain. We came over from Liverpool together.” 

[ now remember that this was the same priest, whose controversial 
powers had kept me awake for nearly half the night, and whose convi- 
val ones filled up the remainder. I was delighted, however, to renew 
my acquaintance, and we soon cemented an intimacy which ended in his 
ree that we should sit together at dinner, to which I at once as- 
sented. 

“ Dacent people, dacent people, captain; but bastes after all, in the 
ways of the world; none of the usage de sociele, as we used to say at 
St. Omer’s. No, no; fer@ naturaa@, dévil a more; but here comes the 
dinner: the owld story—leg of mutton and turnips—boiled chickens and 
ham—a cod and potatoes! by the mass, they would boil one’s father if 
they had him on board,” while he added in a whisper—* by reason they 
can't roast; so now, will you move down, if you please ?" 

“ After your reverence; if you'll permit. Arma cedant toga.” 

“ Thrae for you, my son, sacerdotes priores; and though 1 am only a 
piacst 

** More’s the pity,”’ said I, interrupting him. 

** You're right,” 
you are joking or not.” 

The dinner was not a very appetizing one—nor indeed the company 
over seductive, so that I disappeared with the cloth, glad to find myself 
ence more in the open air, with the deck to myself: for my fellow-tra- 
vellers had, one and all, begun a very vigorous attack upon sundry jugs 
of hot water, and crucibles full of whisky, the fumes of which, added to 
the Leat, the smoke, and other disagreeables, made me right happy to 
escape, 

As the evening wore late, the noise and uproar grew louder and 
more vociferous, and had not frequent bursts of laughter proclaimed 
the spirit of conviviality, I should have been tempted to believe the 
party were engaged in deadly strife. Sometimes a single narrator would 
seem to hold the company in attentive silence—then a general chorus of 
the whole would break in, with shouts of merriment, knocking of knuckles 
~ the table, stamping of feet, and other signs of approbation and ap- 
plause. 


As this had now continued for some time, and it was already verging 
towards midnight, | began to grow impaiient, for as sleep stole over my 





eyelids, I was desirous of some little quiet, to indulge myself in a nap.— | 
' 


Blessings on my innocent delusion,—the gentlemen below stairs had as 
much notion of swimming as sleeping. Of this, a rapid glance through 
a little window, at the extremity. of the cabin, soon satisfied me. As 
well as the steamed and heated glass would permit my seeing, the scene 
was a strange one. About forty persons were seated around a narrow 
table, so closely packed that any attitude, but the bolt upright, was im- 
es yan there they were, of every age and sex ; some aslee » with 

Velsh wigs and red pocket-handkerchiefs, screening their 3 from 
cold, and their ears as well as might be from uproar; some were endea- 
voring to read by the light of mutton candles, with wicks like a light in- 
fantry feather, with a nob at the head; others, with their heads bent 
down together, were confidentially exchanging the secrets of the last 
market ; while here and there, were scattered about, little convivial knots 
of jolly souls, whose noisy fun and loud laughter indicated but slight re- 
spect for their drowsy neighbors. 


| 
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said he, with a slight pinch of my arm, “ whether | 





The group, however, which attracted most of my attention, was one 
near the fire, at the end; this consisted of his reverence, Father Tom, a 
stout, burley-leoking old farmer opposite him, the austere lady from 
Loughvea, and a little, dried-up, potted-herring of a man, who with a 
light brown coat and standing collar, sat up perpendicularly on his seat, 
and looked about him with an eye as lively, and an accent as sharp, as 
though it were only noonday. This little personage, who came from that 
Irish Pennsylvania called Moate, was endeavoring to maintain a contro! 
versy with the worthy priest, who, in addition to his polemics, was deep 
in a game of spoiled five with the farmer, and carrying on besides another 
species of warfare with his fair neighbor. The diversity of all these oc- 
cupations might possibly have been overmuch for him, were it not for the 
aid of a suspicious-looking little kettle, that sat hissing and rocking on 
the hob, with a look of pert satisfaction, that convinced me its contents 
were something stronger than water. 

Perceiving a small space yet unoccupied in the party, I made my way 


heavy overhanging eyebrows, and there was a stern determination in his | thither by the stair near it, and soon had the satisfaction to find myself 


' safely installed, without attracting any other notice from the party, than 


a proud stare from the lady, as she removed a little farther from beside 
the priest. 

As to his reverence, far too deeply interested in his immediate pursuits 
to pay any attention to me, he had quite enough on his hands with his 
three antagonists, none of whom did he ever for a moment permit to edge 
in even a word. Cunducting his varied warfare with the skill of a gene- 
ral, who made the artillery, the infantry, and the cavalry of mutual aid 
and assistance to each other, he continued te keep the church, the court- 
ship, and the cards all moving together, ina manner perfectly miraculous. 
The vehemence with which he thamped down a trump upon the table, 
serving as a point in his argument, while the energy of the action permit- 
ted a squeeze of the lady’s hand with the other. 


“There ye go, six of spades. Play a spade, av ye have one, Mr. 
Larkins For a set of shrivelled up craytures, with nothing but thee, 
and thou, for a creed, to deny the real ould ancient faith, that Saint Peter 
and the ace of diamonds ; that tickled you undsr the short ribs—not 
you, Mrs. Carney—for a sore time you have of it; and an angel of a 
woman ye are; and the husband that could be cruel to you, and take 
The odd trick out of you, Mr. Larkins. No, xo, I deny it—nego in om- 
nibus, Domine. What does Origen say? The rock, says he, is Peter; 
and if you translate the passage without——Another kettle-full, if you 
please. I go for the ten, Misther Larkins. Trumps! another—another 
—hurroo! By the tower of Clonmacaoise, I'll beggar the bank to-night. 
Metheureuzx au jeux, heureux en amour, as we used to say formerly.— 
God forgive us !”’ 

Whether it was the French, or the look that accompanied it, I can 
not aver, but, certainly, the lady blushed and looked down. In vain did 
ihe poor Quaker essay a word of explanation. In vain did Mrs. Carney 
herself try to escape from the awkward inferences, some of his allusions 
seemed to lead to. Even the old farmer saw his tricks confiscated, 
and his games estreated, without a chance of recovery: for, like Coeur 
de Lion with his iron mace, the good priest laid about him, smashing, 
slaying, and upsetting all before him, and never giving his adversa- 
muss moment to recover from one blow, ere he dealt another, at their 
heads. 


‘‘ To be sure, Mrs. Carney, and why not ? it’s as mild as mother’s milk. 
Come, ould square-toes, take a thimble-full of it, and maybe it’ll lead 
you to a better understanding. I play the five fingers, Mr. Larkins.— 
There goes Jack, my jewel. Play to that—the trick is mine. Don’t be 
laughing, I’ve a bit of fat in the heel of my fist for you yet. There now, 
what are you looking at? Don’t you see the cards? Troth, you’re as 
bad as the Quaker, you won't believe your own eyes ; and ye see, ma’am”’ 
—here he whispered something in the lady’s ear for a few seconds, adding, 
as he concluded—“ and thim, Mrs. Carney, thim’s the rights of the 
church. Friends, indeed! ye call yourselves friends! faix, ye’re the 
least social friends 1 ever forgathered with, even if the bare look of 
you wash’t an antidote to all kinds of amusements——Cut, Mr. Lar- 
kins And it’s purgatory ye don’t like. Ye know what Father 
O'Leary said—some of ye may go farther and fare worse—not to 
speak of what a place heaven would be, with the likes of you in it. 
Av it was Mrs. Carney, indeed. Yes, Mary, your own beautiful 
self, that’s fit to be an angel any day, and discoorse with angels—— 
Howld, av you please, I’ve a club for that——Don’t you see what 
nonsens@pou’re talking, the little kettle is laughing at you——-What’s 
that you’re mumbling about my time of life?’ Show me the man that'll 
carry twelve tumblers with me—show me the man that’ll cross a coun- 
try—show me the man that’||——Never mind, Mrs. Carney——Time of 
life, indeed! Faix, I'll give you a song.” 

With these words, the priest pushed the cards aside, replenished the 
glasses, and began the following melody to an air much resembling Si¢ 


























, Roger de Coverley. 


“ To-morrow I'll just be threescore : 
May never worse fortune betide me, 
Than to have a hot tumbler before, 
And a beautiful crayture beside me. 
If this world’s a stage, as they say, 
And that men are the actors, I’m certain, 
In the after-piece I'd like to play, 
And be there at the fall of the curtain. 
Whack! fol lol. 
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“No, no, Mrs. Carney, I'll take the vestment on it, nothing of the 
kind—the allusion is most discreet—but there is more. 


‘ For the pleasures of youth are a flam; 
To try them again, pray excuse me: 
I’d rather be priest that I am, 
With the rites of the church to amuse me. 
Sure there’s naught like a jolly old age, 
And the patriarchs knew this, it said is; 
For, though they look’d sober and sage, 
Faith, they had their own fun with the ladies. 
Whack! fol lol. 

‘“* Come, now, captain, you are a man that knows his humanities; I'll 
be judged by you.” 

“*T protest,” said I, laughingly, “I'd rather pronounce on your punch 
than on your polemics.” 

“No, would you, though?” said the priest, with a joyous twinkle in 
his eye, that showed which controversy had more attraction for him.— 
“ Faix, then, you shall have a fair trial. Reach me that glass, Mr. 
Larkins ; and if it isn’t sweet enough, maybe Mrs. Carney would stir it 
for you with her finger. There, now, we'll be comfortable, and social, 
and have no more bother about creeds nor councils; for, although it is 
only child’s play for me to demolish a hundred like you, I’d rather be 
merciful, and leave you, like Alexander the coppersmith, to get the re- 
ward of your works.” 

Whether it was the polite attention bestowed upon me by his reve- 
rence, or that the magical word “Captain,’’? so generic for ali things 
military in Ireland, had its effect, or that any purely personal reasons 
were the cause, I cannot aver; but, certainly, Mrs. Carney’s manner 
became wonderfully softened. She smiled at me slily, when the priest 
wasn’t looking, and vouchsafed an inquiry, as to whether I had ever 
served in the Roscommon yeomanry. 

The kettle once more sent forth its fragrant steam, the glasses were 
filled, the vanquished Quaker had extinguished both himself and his 
argument beneath his broad beaver; and Father Tom, with a glance of 
pleasure at the party, pronounced our arrangements perfect, and suggest- 
ed a round game, by way of passing the time. 

“We are now,” said he, ‘“‘on the leng level for eighteen miles; 
_ there’s neither a lock nor a town to disturb us. Give Mrs. Carney 
the cards.” 

The proposition was met with hearty approval: and thus did I, 
Lieutenant Hinton, of the Grenadier Guards, extra aid-de-camp to the 
viceroy, discover myself at four in the morning engaged at a game of 
loo, whose pecuniary limits were fourpence, but whose boundaries as to 
joke and broad humor were Wide as the great Atlantic. Day broke, 
and I found myself richer by some tumblers of the very strongest whis- 
ky punch, a confounded headache, and two-and-eightpence in bad cop- 
per jingling in my pocket. 

CHAPTER XX. 
SHANNON HAREOR. 

Little does he know, who voyages ina canal-boat, dragged aleng some 
three miles and a ha!f per hour, ignominiously at the tails of two am- 
bling hackneys, what pride, pomp, and circumstance await him at the 
first town he encers. Seated on the deck, watching with a Dutchman’s 
apathy the sedge banks, whose tall flaggers bow their heads beneath the 
ripple that eddies from the bow: now lifting his eyes from earth to sky, 
with nothing to interest, nothing to attract him; turning from the gaze 
of the long, dreary tract of bog and moorland, to look upon his fellow- 
travellers, whose features are perhaps neither more striking nor more 
pleasing; the monotonous jog of the postillion before, the impassive 
placidity of the helmsman behind; the lazy smoke, that seems to lack 
energy to issue from the little chimney ; the brown and leaden look 
of all around—have something dreamy and sleep-compelling, almost 
impossible to resist. And, already, as the voyager droops his head, 
and lets fall his eyelids, a confused and misty sense of some ever- 
lasting journey, toilsome, tedious, and slow, creeps over his besotted 
faculties ; when suddenly the loud bray of the horn breaks upon his 
ears; the sound is re-echoed from,a distance ; the far-off tinkle of a 
bell is borne along the water, and he sees before him, as if conjured 
up by some magician’s wand, the roofs and chimneys of a little 
village. Meanwhile, the excitement about him increases: the deck 
is lumbered with hampers, and boxes, and“ parcels; the not#Pof de- 
parture to many a cloaked and frieze-coated passenger has rung ; 
for, strange as it may seem, in that little assemblage of mud hovels, 
with their dunghills and their duck-pools around them, with its one 
slated house and its square chapel—yet there are people who live there; 
and, stranger still, some of those who have left it, and seen other places, 
are going back there again, to drag on life as before. Put the plot is 
thickening: the large brass bell at the stern of the boat is thundering 
away with its clanging sound; the banks are crowded with people; and, 
as if to favor the melo-dramatic magic of the scene, the track rope is 
cast off, the weary posters trot away towards their stable, and the stately 


barge flows en, to its destined haven, without the aid of any visible influ- | 


ence. He wito watches the look of proud, important bearing that beams 


upon “‘the captain’s” face at a moment like this, may philosophize upon 
the charms of that power which man wields above lis fellow-men: such, 
at least, were some of my reflections; and I could not help muttering to 


myself, ‘If a man like this feel pride of station, what a glorious service | 


must be the navy !”” 
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Watching, with interest, the nautical skill with which, having fastened 
a rope to the stern, the boat was swung round, with her head in the di- 
rection from whence she came, intimating thereby the monotonous charac- 
ter of her avocations! I did not per ceive that one by one, the passengers 
were taking their departure. 

“‘ Good-by, captain,’’ cried Father Tom, as he extended his ample hand 
to me; “ we'll meet again in Loughrea. I’m going on Mrs. Carney’s 
car, or I'd be delighted to join you in a conveyance, but you'll easily get 
one at the hotel.” 

I had barely time to thank the good father for his kind advice, when I 
perceived him adjusting various duodecimo Carneys, in the well of the 
car, and then having carefully included himself in the frieze coat that 
wrapt Mrs. Carney—he gave the word to drive on. 

As the day following was the time appointed for naming the horses, 
and the riders, I had no reason for haste. Loughrea, from what I had 
heard, was a common place country town, in which, as in all similar pla- 
ces, every new comer was canvassed with a prying and searching curiosi- 
ty. I resolved, therefore, to stop where I was; not indeed that the scene- 
ry possessed any attractions: a prospect more bleak, more desolate, and 
more barren, it would be impossible to conceive—a wide river with low 
and reedy banks, moving sluggishly on its yellow current, between broad 
tracts of bog or callow meadow-land; no trace of cultivation, not even a 
tree was to be seen. 

Such is Shannon Harbour. No matter, thought I,the hotel at least looks 
well. This consolatory reflection of mine was elicited by the prospect 
of a large stone building of some stories high, whose granite portico and 
wide steps stood in strange contrast to the miserable mud hovels that 
flanked it on either side. It was a strange thought to have placed such 
a buildingin sucha situation. I dismissed the ungrateful notion, as I re- 
membered my own position, and iow happy I felt te accept its hospi- 
tality. 

A solitary jaunting-car stood on the canal side—the poorest specimen 
of its class I had ever seen; the cai—a few boards cobbled up by some 
country carpenter—seemed to threaten disunion even with the coughing 
of the wretched beast that wheezed between its shafts, while the driver, 
an emaciated creature of any age from sixteen to sixty, sat shivering 
upon the seat, striking, from time to time, with his whip, at the flies 
that played about the animal’s ears, as though anticipating their prey. 

“‘Banagher, yer honour? Loughrea, sir? Rowl ye over inan hour and 
ahalf. Is it Portumna; sir?” 

“No, my good friend,”’ replied I, “I stop at the hotel.’”’ 

Had I proposed to take a sail down the Shannon on my portmanteau, I 
don’t think the astonishment could have been greater. The bystanders, 
and they were numerous enough by this time, looked from one to the 
other, with expressions of mingled surprise and dread; and indeed, had 
I, like some sturdy knight-ernant of old, announced my determination to 
pass the night ina haunted chamber, more unequivocal evidences of their 
admiration and fear could not have been eveked. 

‘In the hotel,” said one. 

‘“‘He is going to stop at the hotel,” cried another. 

‘* Blessed hour,” said athird, “‘ wonders will never cease.”’ 


Short as had been my residence in Ireland, it had at least taught me 
one lesson—never to be surprised at anything I met with. So many 
views of life peculiar to the land met me at every turn—so many strange 
prejudices—so many singular notions, that were I to apply my previous 
knowledge of the world, such as it was, tomy guidance here, I should be 
like a man endeavoring to sound the depths of the sea, with an instru- 
ment intended to ascertain the distance of astar. Leaving, therefore, to 
time, the explanation of the mysterious astonishment around me, | gath- 
ered together my baggage, and left the boat. 


The first impressions of a traveller are not uncommonly his best. The 
fiser and more distinctive features of a land require deep study and long 
acquaintance, but the broader traits of nationality are caught in an in- 
stant, or not caught at all. Familiarity with, destroys them, and it is 
only at first blush that we learn to appreciate them with force. Who 
that has landed at Ca'ais, at Rotterdam, or at Leghorn, has not felt this. 
The Flemish peasant, with her long-eared cap and heavy sabots—the 
dark Italian, basking his swarthy features in the sun, are striking objects 
when we first look onthem. But days and weeks roll on, the wider cha- 
racteristics of human nature swallow up the smaller and more narrow 
features of nationality, and in a short time we forget that the things 
which have surprised us at first, are not what we have been used to, 
from our infancy. 


Gifted with but slender powers of observation, such as they were, 
this was to me always a moment of their exercise. How often in 
the rural districts of my own country, bad the air of cheery com- 
fort and healthy contentment spoken to my heart; how frequently, 
in the manufacturing ones, had the din of hammers, the black 
smoke or the lurid flame of furnaces, tarned my thoughts to those great 
sources of our national wealth, and made me lovk on every dark and 
swarthy face that passed, as on one who ministered to his country’s 
weal. But now I was to view a new, and very different scene. Scarce- 
ly had I put foot on shore, when the whole po ulation of the village 
thronged around me. What are these, theught 1? What art do they 
practise? What trade do they profess? Alas! their wan looks, their 
tattered garments, their outstretched hands, and imploring voices, gave 
the answer—they were all beggars! It was not as if the old, the de- 
crepid*the sickly, or the feeble, had fallen on the charity of their fellow- 
men in their hour of need; but here were all—all—the old man and the 
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infant, the husband and the wife, the aged grandfather and the tottering 

child, the white locks of youth, the whiter hairs of age—pale, pal- 

id, and sickly—trembling between starvation and suspense, watching 

with the hectic eye of fever, every gesture of him on whom their momen- 

tary hope was fixed; canvassing in muttered tones, every step of his pro- 
ceeding, and hazarding a doubt, upon its bearing on their own fate. 

“Oh! the heavens be your Sol, nalihe gentleman, look at me. The 
Lord reward you for the little sixpence that you have in your fingers 
there. I’m the mother of ten of them.” 

“ Billy Cronin, yer honor. I’m dark since I was nine years old.” 

‘‘’m the ouldest man in the town-land,” said an old fellow with a 
white beard, and a blanket strapped round him. 

While bursting through the crowd, came a strange odd-looking figure, 
in a huntsman’s coat and cap, but both so patched and tattered, it was 
difficult to detect their celor. . 

‘‘ Here’s Joe, your honor,”’ cried he, putting his hand to his mouth at 
the same moment. “ Tally ho! yeho! ye ho!” he shouted with a mel- 
low cadence I never heard surpassed. ‘Yow! yow! yow!”’ he eried, 
imitating the barking of dogs, and then uttering a long low wail, like the 
bay of a hound, he shouted out, ‘‘ Hark away! hark away!” and at the 
same moment pranced into the thickest of the crowd, upsetting men, 
women, and children, as he went: the curses of some, the cries of oth- 
ers, and the laughter of neatly all, ringing through the motley mass, 
making their misery look still more frightful. 

Throwing what silver I had about me amongst them, I made my way 
towards the hotel, not alone, however, but heading a procession of my 
ragged friends, who with loud praises of my liberality, testified their gra- 
titude by bearing me company. Arrived at the porch, I took my lug- 
gage from the porter, and entered the house. Unlike any other hotel I 
had ever seen, there was neither stir nor bustle, no burly landlord, no 
buxom landlady, no dapper waiter with napkin on his arm, no pert-look- 
ing chambermaid with a bed-room candlestick. A large hall, dirty and 
unfurnished, led into a kind of bar, upon whose unpainted shelves a few 
straggling bottles were ranged together, with some pewter measures and 
tobacco pipes; while the walls were covered with placards, setting forth 
the regulations for the ‘Grand Canal Hotel,” with a list, copious and 
abundant, of all the good things to be found therein, with the prices an- 
nexed ; and a pressing entreaty to the traveller, should he not feel satis- 
fied with his reception, to mention it in a “ book kept for that purpose 
by the landlord.” I cast my eye along the bill of fare, so ostentatiously 
put forth—I read of ramp-steaks and roast-fowls, of red rounds and sur- 
loins, and I turned frem the spot resolved to explore further. The room 
opposite was large and spacious, and probably destined for the coffee- 
room, but it also was empty; it had neither chair nor table, and save a 
pictorial representation of a canal-boat, drawn by some native artist with 
a burnt stick upon the wall, it had nodecoration. Having amused my- 
self with the “‘ Lady Caher,” such was the vessel called, I again set 
forth on my voyage of discovery, and bent my steps towards the kitchen. 
Alas, my success was no better there—the gosodly“grate before which 
should have stood some of that luscious fare of which 1 had been read- 
ing, was cold and deserted; in one corner, it was true, three sods of 
earth, scarce lighted, supported an antiquated kettle, whose twisted 
spout was turned up, with a misanthropic curl at the misery of its exist- 
ence; I ascended the stairs, my footsteps echoed along the silent corri- 
dor, but still no trace of human habitant could I see, and I began to be- 
lieve that even the landlord had departed with the larder. 


At this moment the lew murmur of voices caught my ear, I listened, 
and could distinctly catch the sound of persons talking together, at the 
end of the corridor. Following along this, | came to a door, at which 
having knocked twice with my knuckles, I waited for the invitation to 
enter. Either indisposed to admit me, or not having heard my summons, 
they did not reply; so turning the handle gently, I opened the door and 
entered the room unobserved. For some minutes I profited but little by 
this step; the apartment, a small one, was literally full of smoke, and it 
was only when | had wiped the tears from my eyes three times, that I at 
length began to recognise the objects before me. 


Seated upon two low stools, beside a miserable fire of green wood, that 
smoked, not blaze@ upon the hearth, were a man and a woman, between 
them a small and ricketty table supported a tea equipage of the humblest 
description, and a. plate of fish whose odor pronounced them red her- 
rings. Of the man I could see but little, as his back was turned toward 
me, but had it been otherwise, I could scarcely have withdrawn my looks 
from the figure of his companion. Never had my eyes fallen on an object 
so strange, and so unearthly. She was an old woman, so old indeed as 
to have numbered nearly a hundred years; her head uncovered by cap, 
or quoif, displayed a mass of white hair that hung down on her back, and 
shoulders, and even partly across her face, not sufficiently however to con- 
ceal two dark orbits, within which her dimmed eyes faintly glimmered ; 
her nose was thin and pointed, and projecting to the very mouth, which, 
drawn backwards at angles by the tense muscles, wore an expres- 
sion of hideous laughter. Over her coarse dress of some country stuff, 
she wore for warmth, the cast-off coat of a soldier, giving to her un- 
couth figure the semblance of an aged baboon at a village show. Her 
voice, broken with coughing, was a low feeble treble, that seemed to is- 
sue from passages where lingering life had left scarce a trace of vitality ; 
and yet she talked on, without ceasing, and moved her skinny fingers 
among the tea-cups, and knives upon the table, with a fidgety restlessness, 
as though in search of something. 

“« There, acushla, don’t smoke; don’t, now: sure it’s at the ruin of 


you canassist me. [ thought this was an hotel.” 


fee-room ? 





your complexion. I never see boys take tobacco this way, when I was 
oung.”” 

t “‘Whisht, mother, and don’t be bothering me,” was the cranky reply, 

given in a voice which, strange to say, was not quite unknown to me. 

“ Ay, ay,”’ said the old crone; “always the same, never mindin’ a 
word [ say; and maybe in a few years I won't be to the fore to look af- 
ter you, and watch you.” 

Here the painful thought of leaving a world so full of its seductions 
and sweets, seemed too much for her feelings, and she began to cry.— 
Her companion, however, appeared but little affected, but puffed away 
his pipe, at his ease, waiting with patience till the paroxysm was past. 

“There, new,” said the old lady brightening up, “ take away the tay- 
things, and you may go and take a run un the common; but mind you 
don’t be pelting Jack Moore's goose, and take care of Bryan’s sow; she 
is as wicked as the divil, now that she has boneens after her. D’ye hear 
me, darlin’, or is it sick youare? Och! wirra! wirra! What's the 
matter with you, Corny mabouchal ?” 

“Corny,” exclaimed I, forgetful of my incognito. 

“ Ay, Corny, nayther more nor less than Corny himself,” said that re- 
doubted personage, as, rising to his legs, he deposited his pipe upon the 
table, thrust his hands Hea, Fm pocket, and seemed prepared to give 
battle. 


“Oh, Corny,” said I, “I am delighted to find you here. Perhaps 
“ And why wouldn’t you think it an hotel? hasn’t it a bar and a cof- 
Isn't the regulations of the house printed, and stuck up on 

all the walls? Ay, that’s what the directors did—put the price on eve- 
ry thing, as if one was going to cheat the people. And signs on it, look 
at the place now—ugh! the Haythens! the Turks!” 

“Yes, indeed, Corny, look at the place, now;” glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to chime in with my friend’s opinions. 

“ Well, and look at it,’’ replied he, bristling up, ‘“‘ and what have you 
to say agin it? isn’t it the Grand Canal Hotel?” 

“Yes; but,” said I, conciliatingly,” an hotel ought at least to have a 
landlord or a landlady.”’ 


“ And what do you call my mother, there?” said he with indignant 
energy- 

“Don’t bate Corny, sir! don’t strike the child!’ screamed the old 
woman, in an accent of heart-rending terror. ‘Sure he doesn’t know 
what he is saying.” 

‘“« He is telling me, it isn’t the Grand Canal Hotel, mother,” shouted 
Corny, in the old lady’s ears, while at the same moment he burst into a 
fit of most discordant laughter. By some strange sympathy the old wo- 
man joined in, and I myself, unable to resist the ludicrous effect of a 
scene which still had touched my feelings, gave way also, and thus we 
all three laughed on, for several minutes. 

Suddenly recovering himself in the midst of his cachinnations, Corny 
turned briskly round, fixed his fiery eyes upon me, and said— 


* And did you come all the way from town to laugh at my mother and 
me. 


I hastened to exonerate myself from the charge, and in a few words 
informed Him of the object of my journey, whither I was going, and un- 
der what painful delusion I labored, in supposing the internal arrange- 
ment of the Grand Canal Hotel bore any relation to its imposing ex- 
terior. 

“‘T thought I could have dined here ?”’ 

“No, you can’t,” was the reply, “av ye’er not fond of herrins " 

“ And had a bed, too? 

“‘ Nor that either, av ye don’t like straw.” 

“ And has your mother nothing better than that?” said I, pointing to 
the miserable plate of fish, on the table. 


“ Whisht, I tell you, and don’t be putting the like in her head: some- 
times she hears as wellas you or me’’—here he dropped his voice to a 
whisper—“herrins is so cheap that we always make her believe it’s Lent 
—this is nine years now she’s fasting;” here a fit of laughing of this 
prene nt‘ ruse” again broke from Corny, in which, as before, his mother 
joined. 

‘Then what am I to do,” asked I, “if I can get nothing to eat here? 
Is there no other house in the village?” 

** No, devil a one will you find.” 

“* How far ia it te Loughrea ?” 

‘Fourteen miles, and a bit.” 

“TL can get a car, | suppose?” 

“« Ay, if Mary Doolan’s boy is not gone back,” 

The old woman, whose eyes were impatiently fixed upon me during 
this colloquy, but who heard not a word of what was going forward, 
now broke in. 

“Why doesn’t he pay the bill and goaway? Devil a farthing I'll 
take off it. Sure av ye were a raal gentlemen, ye’d be giving a fippenny 
bit to the gossoon there, that sarved you. Never mind, Corny, dear, 
I'll buy a bag of marbles for you at Banagher.” 

Fearful of once more giving way to unseasonable mirth, I rushed from 
the room, and hurried down stairs; the crowd that had so lately accom- 
panied me was now scattered, each to his several home. The only one 
who lingered near the door was the poor idiot (for such he was) that 
wore the huntsman’s dress. 

“Is the Loughrea car gone, Joe?” said I, for I remembered his 
name. 

She is, yer honor; she’s away.” 
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“Is there any means of getting over to-night!” 

“ Barrin’ walking, there’s none.” 

“ Ay; but,” said T, “were I even disposed for that, 1 have got my 
luggage.” 

“Tsit heavy?” said Joe. 

‘This portmanteau, and the carpet-bag you see there.” 

“Til carry them,” was the brief reply. 

** You'll not be able, my poor fellow,” said I. 

“ Ay, and you on the top of them.” 

“You don’t know how heavy I am,” said I, laughingly. 

“Be gorra, I wish you was heavier.” 

“And why so, Joe.” 

“ Because one that was so good to the poor is worth his weight in 
goold any day.” 

I do not pretend to say whether it was the flattery, or the promise 
these words gave me of an agreeable companion en route ; but, certain 
it is, I at once closed with his proposal, and, with a ceremonious bow to 
the Grand Canal Hotel, took my departure, and set out for Loughrea. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
LOUGHREA. 


With the innate courtesy of his country, my humble companion endea- 
vored to lighten the road by song and story. There was not a blacken- 
ed gable, not a ruined tower, not even a well we passed, without its le- 
gend, The very mountains themselves, that reared their mighty peaks 
towards the clouds, had their tale of superstitious horror; and, though 
these stories were simple in themselves, there was something in the as- 
sociation of the scene, something in the warm fervor of his enthusiasin, 
that touched and thrilled my heart. 

Like a lamp, whose fitful glare flickers through the gloomy vault of 
some rocky cavern, too feeble to illumine it, but yet calling up wild and 
goblin shapes on every side, and peopling space with flickering spectre; 
so did the small modicum of intellect this poor fellow possessed, enable 
him to look at life, with strange distorted views. Accustomed to pass 
his days in the open air—the fields, the flowers, the streams, his compa- 
nions—he had a sympathy in the eddying current that flowed on beneath 
—in the white cloud that rolled above him ; happy, fur he had nu care, 
he journeyed about from one county toanother. In the hunting season 
he would be seen lounging about a kennel, making or renewing his inti- 
macy with the dogs, whoknew and loved him; then he was always rea- 
dy to carry a drag, to stop an earth, or do a hundred other of those mi- 
nor services that are ever wanted. Many who lived far from a post- 
town knew the comfort of falling in with poor ‘‘ Tipperary Joe,’’ for 
such he was called. Not more fleet of foot than honest in heart, often- 
times was a letter intrusted to his keeping that with any other messenger 
would have excited feelings of anxiety. 

His was an April-day temperament—ever varying, ever changing.— 
One moment would he tell, with quivering lip and broken voice, some 
story of wild and thrilling interest; the next, breaking suddenly off, he 
would burst out into some joyous rant, generally ending in a loud “tally- 
ho,” in which all his enthusiasm would shine forth, and in his glistening 
eye and flushed cheek, one could mark the pleasure that stirred his heart. 

e knew every one, not only in this, butin the surrounding counties ; and 
they stood severally classed in his estimation, by their benevolence to the 
poor and their prowess in the hunting field. These, with him, were the 
two great qualities of mankind. Thekind man and the bold rider made 
his “beau ideal’’ of all that was excellent, and it was strange to watch 
with what ingenuity he could support his theory. 

“There’s Burton Pearse—that’s the darling of a man; it’s he that’s 
good to the poor, and takes his walls flying—it isn’t a lock of bacon or 
a bag of meal he cares for—begorra, it’s not that, nor a double ditch 
would ever stop him. Hurroo! I think I’m locoking at him throwing 
up his whip-hand this way, going over a gate and calling out to the ser- 
vant, ‘Make Joe go in for his dinner, and give him half-a-crown’—devil 
a less; and then there’s Mr. Power of Kilfane—maybe your honor 
knows him? Down in Kilkenny, there; he’s another of them—one of 
the rightsort. I wish ye seen him facing a leap—a little up in his stir- 
rups, just to look over and see the ground, and then, hoo! he’s across 
aod away. -A beautiful place he has of it, and an elegant pack of dogs, 
fourteen hunters in the stable, and as pleasant a kitchen as ever I broke 
my fastin. The cook’s a mighty nice woman, a trifle fat, orse; but a 
good sow! and a raal warrant for an Irish stew.” 

‘“‘ And Mr. Ulick Burke, Joe, do you know him?” 

“‘Ts it blazing Burke ?—faix, Ido know him! I was as near him as I 
am to you, when he shot Matt Callanan at the mills. ‘There now,” 
says he, when he puta ball in his hip, and lamed him for life, ‘ you were 
always fund of your trade, and I’ll make you a hopper.’ And sure enough, 
this is the way he goes ever since.” 

.. “ He is a good horseman, they tell me, Joe?” 

“The best in Ireland: for following the dogs, flat race, or steeple 
chase, show me his a rs Och! it’s himself has the seat in a sad- 
die. Mighty short rides with his knees up, this way, and his 
toes out. Not so purty to look at, till you are used to it; but watch 
him fingering his baste—feeling his mouth with the snafflle—never tor- 
menting, but just letting him know who is on his back. It’s raal plea- 
sure to look at him; and then to see him taking a little canter before he 
sets off, with his hand low, and just tickling the flanks with his spurs, to 
larn the temper of the horse. May I never! if it isn’t a heavenly 
sight!” 
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“You like Mr. Burke then, I see, Joe 1” 
“‘rtike him—who wouldn't like him a-horseback ? Isn’t he the moral 
of a rider, that knows his baste better than | know my Hail Mary; but 
see him a foot, he’s the greatest divil from here to Croaghpatrick—no- 
thing civiler in his mouth than a curse and a ‘ bloody end’ to ye! Och! 
it’s himself hates the poor, andt hey hate him: the beggars run away 
from him, as if he was the police; and the blind man that sits on Bana- 
gher bridge takes up his bags, and runs for the bare life, the minit he 
hears the trot of his horse. Isn’t it a wonder how he rides so bowld 
with all the curses ouer him? Faix, myself wouldn’t cross that little 
stream there, if I was like him. Well, well, he’ll have a hard reckoning 
at last; he’s killed five men already, and wounded a great many more; 
but they say he won’t be able to go on much farther, for when he kills 
another, the divil’s to come for him—the Lord be about us! by reason 
he never @ts any one kill more nor six.” ‘ 

Thus chatting away, the road passed over, and as the sun was setting 
we came in sight of the town, now not above a mile distant. 

“ That’s Loughrea you see there—it’s a mighty fine place,”’ said Joe. 
‘** There’s slate houses, and a market, and a barrack ; but you'll stop a 
few days in the town?” 

“* Oh, certainly ; I wish to see this race.” 

** That will be the fine race. It is a great country entirely—every 
kind of fence-gates, ditches, and stone walls, as thick as they can lie. 
I'll show you all the course, for I know it well, and tell you the names 
of all the gentlemen, and the names of their horses, and their servants— 
and I'll bring you where you will see the whole race, from beginning to 
end, without stirring aninch. Are you going to bet any money ?”’ 

“I believe not, Joe; but I’m greatly interested for a friend.” 

‘And who is he?” 

‘Captain O'Grady.” 

“Master Phil! Tear-an’-ages, are you a friend of Master Phil’s? 
Arrab, why didn’t you tell me that before? Why didn’t you mintion hiz 
name tome? Och! isn’t myself proud this evening to be with a friend 
of the captain’s. See now, what’s your name?” 

*« Hinton,” said I. : * 

“ Ay, bat your Christian name ?” 

‘They who know me best call me Jack Hinton.” 

“ Musha! but I’dlike to call you Jack Hinton just for this once. Now, 
will you do one thing for me 1?” 

* ‘To be sure, Joe; what is it ?”’ 

“« Make them give mea half pint to drink your health, and the cap 
tain’s ; for faix, you must be the right sort, or he wouldn’t keep company 
with you. It’s just like yesterday to me the day F met him, down at 
Bishop’s Loch; the hounds came to a check, and a hail-storm came on, 
and all the gentlemen went into a little shebeen house for shelter. I 
was standing outside, as it may be here, when Master Phil saw me; 
‘Come in, Joe,’ says he; ‘ you’re the best company, and the pleasantest 
fellow over a mug of egg-flip;’ and may I never! if he didn’t make me 
sit down fornint him, at a little table, and drank two quarts of as beauti- 
ful flip as ever I tasted. And Master Phil has a horse here, ye tell me 
—what’s his name 7?” 

“ That, Joe, I am afraid I can’t pronounce for you; it’s rather beyond 
my English tongue; but I know that his color’s gray, and that he has 
one cropped ear.” 

‘* That’s Modirideroo !”’ shouted Joe, as, throwing my portmanteau te 

the ground, he seated himself leisurely on it, and seemed lost in medita 
tion. . 
‘“‘ Begorra,”’ said he at length, “ he chose a good-tempered one, when 
he was about it; there never was such a horse foaled in them parts. Ye 
heard what he did to Mr. Shea, the man that bred him? he threw him 
over a wall, and then jumped after him, and if it wasn’t that his guardian- 
angel made his leather breeches so strong, he’d have ate him up en- 
tirely. Sure, there’s no one can ride him barrin’ the mar [ was talking 
of.” 

“ Well, Joe, I believe Mr. Burke is to ride him.” 

“ Musha! but I am sorry for it.” 

“ And why so? you seem to think highly of his horsemanship.” 

“‘ The.e’s no misliking that, ay it was fair; but then, you see, he has 
as many tricks in him as the devil. Sometimes he'll break his stirrup 
leather, or he’ll come in a pound too heavy, or he'll slip the snaffle out of 
the mouth; for he doesn’t care for his neck. Once 1 see him stake his 
baste, and bring him in, dead lame.” 


Here ended our conversation, for by this time we entered the town, 
and proceeded to Mrs. Doolan’s. The house was full, or the apart- 
ments bespoke ; and I was turning away in disappointment, when I ac- 
cidentally overheard the landlady mention the two rooms ordered by 
Captain O’Grady. A little explanation ensued, and I discovered to my 
delight that these were destined for me by my friend, who had written 
some time before to secure them. A few minutes more saw mecomforta- 
bly installed in the litde inn, whose unpretending exterior, and cheerful 
comfort within doors, were the direct antithesis to the solemn humbug I 
had left at Shannon Harbor. 


Under Joe’s auspices—for he had established himself as my own 
man—tea and rashers made their appearance. My clothes were un- 
packed and put by; and as he placed my dresaing-gown and slippers in 
readiness before the fire, I could not help observing the servant 
like alacrity of his manner, perfect in every thing, save in his habit of 
singing to himself as he went, which I can’t say, however, that I disliked 
and certainly never dreamed of checking. 
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Having written a few lines to Mr. Burke, expressing my desire for a 
few minutes’ interview the following morning, I despatched the note and 
prepared for bed. 

I had often listened with apathy to the wise saws of people who, never 
having felt either hunger or fatigue, are so fond of pronouncing a glow- 
ing eulogium on such luxuries, when the perid of their gratification has 
arrived; but, L confess, as I lay down that night in bed, and drew the 
clothes around me, I began to believe that they had underrated the plea- 
sures they spoke of. The house-clock ticked pleasantly in the room 
without; the cheerful turf-fire threw its mild red light across the room ; 
the sounds from the street were those of happy voices and merry laugh- 
ter; and when I ceased to hear them, I had falien into a sound and peace- 
ful sleep. 

It was afier about a dozen efforts, in which I had gone through all the 
usual formula on such occasions, rubbing my eyes, stretching, and even 
pinching myself before [ could awake on the following morning. I felt 
somewhat stiffened from the unaccustomed exertions of the day before, 
but, somehow, my spirits were unsually high, and my heart in its very 
lightest mood. I looked about me through the little roem, where all was 
order, neatness, and propriety. My clothes, carefully brushed and fold- 
ed, my boots, resplendent in their blacking, stood basking before the fire ; 
even my hat, placed gently on one side, with my gleves carefully flattened, 
were laid out in true valet fashion. The door into my little sitting-room 
lay open, and [ could mark the neat and comfortable preparations for my 
breakfast, while, at a little distance from the table, and in an attitude of 
patient attention, stood poor Joe himself, who, with a napkin across his 
arm, was quietly awaiting the moment of my awaking. 

I know not if my reader will have any sympathy with the confession ; 
but, I own, I have always felt a higher degree of satisfaction from the 
unbought and homely courtesy chance has thrown in my way, than from 
the more practised, and dearly paid for attentions of the most disciplined 
household. There is so nething flattering in the personal devotion which 
seems to spring from pure good-will, that insensibly raises*one in their 
own esteem. In some such reflection as this was I lost, when the door 
of my outer room was opened, and a voice inquired if Mr. Hinton stop- 
ped there. 

‘Yes, sir,” replied Joe, “he is in bed, and asleep.” 

“ Ah! is it you, Joe?” replied the other; ‘‘so you are turned footman, 
I see. If the master be like the man, it ought to be a shrewd establish- 
ment.” 

“No,” replied Joe, carelessly; “‘ he’s not very like any thing down in 
these parts; for he appears to be a gentleman.” 

“Tell him Lam here, and be d 


as the speaker threw himself into his chair, and stirred the fire with his 
foot. 





Suspecting at once who my visitor was. [ motioned to Joe to leave the 
room, and proceeded to dress myself with all despatch. During the ope- 
ration, however, my friend without manifested several symptoms of im- 
patience ; now walking the room with rapid strides, as he whistled a 
quick step; now beating the bars of the grate with a poker; and occa- 
sionally performing that popular war-dance, ‘the Devil’s Tattoo,” with 
his knuckles upon the table. At length his endurance seemed pushed to 
its length, aud he knocked sharply at the door, calling out at the same 
moment— 

“ T say, sir, time’s up, if you please.” 

The next moment I was before him. ; 

Mr. Ulick Burke—for I need not say it was he—was a well-looking 
man, of about eight-and-twenty or thirty yeats of age. Although his 
height was below the middle size, he was powerfully and strongly made; 
his features would have been handsome, were it not for a certain expres- 
sion of vulgar suspicion that playéd about the eyes, giving him a side- 
long look when he spoke; this, and the less of two front-teeth, from a 
fall, disfigured a face originally pleasing. His whiskers were large, bushy, 
and meeting beneath his chin, As to his dress, it was in character with 
his calling, a green coat cut round in jockey fashion, over which he wore 
a white “ bang-up,” as it was called, in one pocket of which was careless- 
ly thrust a lash-whip; a belcher handkerchief, knotted loosely about his 
neck, buckskin breeches, reaching far down upon the leg, and top-boots, 
completed his costume. I had almost forgotten a hat, perhaps the most 
characteristic thing of all: this, which once had been white, was now 
by stress of time and weather, of a dirty drab colour; its crown dinged 
in several places, and the leaf jagged and broken, bespoke the hard usage 
to which it had been subjected. While speaking, he held it firmly clutca- 
ed in his ungloved hand, and from time to time struck it against his 
thigh, with an energy of manner that seemed habitual. His mariner was 
a mixture of timid embarrassment and vulgar assurance; feeling his way 
as it were, with one, while he forgot himself with the other. With cer- 
tain remnants of the class he originally belonged to, he had associated 
the low habitudes and slang phraseology of his daily associates, making 
it difficult for one, at first sight, to discover to which-order he belonged. 
In the language of his companiens, Ulick Burke “could be a gentleman 
when he pleased it.”” How often have we heard this phrase! and with 
what a fatal mistake is it generally applied! He who can be a gentle- 
man when he pleases, never pleases to be any thing else. Circumstances 
may, and do, every day in life, throw men of cultivated minds, and refined 
habits, into the society of their inferiors; but while, with the tact and 
reediness that is their especial prerogative, they make themselves wel- 
come among those with whom they have few, if any, sympathies in com- 
mon; yet never, by any accident, do they derogate from that high stand- 
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ard which makes them gentlemen. So, on the other hand, the man of vul- 
gar tastes and coarse propensities may simulate, if he be able, the outward 
habitudes of society, speaking with practised intonation, and bowing with 
well-studied grace ; yet he is no more a gentleman in his thunght or feel- 
ing, than is the tinselled actor, who struts the board, the monarch his 
costume would bespeak him. This being the ‘ gentleman when he 
likes,” is but the mere pe:formance of the character. It has all the 
smell of the orange-peel and the foot-lights about it, and never can be 
mistaken by any one who knows the world.—But to come back te Mr. 
Burke. 

Having eyed me for a second or two, with a look of mingled distrust 
and impertinence, he unfelded my note, which he held beneath his fin- 
gers, and said— 

“T received this from you last night, Mr. " 

‘‘Hinton,”’ said I, assisting him. 

‘Mr. Hinton,” repeated he, slowly. 

«Won't you be seated?” said I, pointing to a chair, and taking one 
myself, 

‘He nodded familiarly, and placing himself on the window-sill, with 
one foot upon a chair, resumed— 

“ It’s about O’Grady’s business, I suppose, you’ye come down here; 
the captain has treated me very ill.”’ 

“ You are quite right,’”’ said I coolly, “in guessing the obj@ct of my 
visit; but I must also let you know, that in any observations you make 
concerning Captain O'Grady, they are made to a friend, who will no 
more permit his name to be slightingly treated than his own.” 

“Of course,” pronounced with a smile of the most insulting coolness, 
was the only reply. ‘‘ That, however, is not the matter in hand: your 
Sriend, the captain, never condescended to answer my letter.” 

“ He only received it a few days ago.” 

“ Why isn’t he here himself? Is a gentleman rider to be treated like 
a common jockey that’s paid for his race ?” 
gaa the distinction was too subtle for me, but [ said nothing in 
reply. 

? I don’t even know where the horse is, nor if he is here at all—will 
you call that handsome treatment, Mr. Hinton?” 

“One thing Iam quite sure of, Mr. Burke—Captain O'Grady is in- 
capable of any thing unworthy or unbecoming a gentleman; the haste of 
his departure for foreign service may have prevented him observing cer- 








_ tain matters of etiquette towards you, but he has commissioned me to 
_ accept your terms. The horse is or will be here to-night, and I trust 
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_ nothing will interrupt the good understanding that has hitherto subsisted 
d to you!” was the indignant reply, | 


between you.” 
‘“‘ And will he take up the writ ?’’ 
é“ He will,” said I, firmly. 

‘He must have a heavy book on the race.” 

“‘ Nearly a thousand pounds.” 

“T’m sorry for it for his sake,” was the cool reply, “for he'll lose his 
money.” 

“Indeed !” said I; ‘‘I understand that you thought well of his horse, 
and that with your riding 44 

“ Ay; bat 1 won’t ride for him.” 

* You won't ride!—not on your own terms ?” 

‘No; not even my own terms. Don’t be putting yourself into a pas- 
sion, Mr. Hinton—you’ve com@down to a country where that never dees 
any good; we settle all our little matters here in a social, pleasant way 
of our own—but, [ repeat it, I won't ride for your friend; so you may 
withdraw his horse as soon as you like; except,’’ added he, with a most 
contemptuous sneer, “ you have a fancy for riding him yourself.” 

Resolving that whatever course I sheuld follow, I should at least keep 
my temper for the present—I assumed as much calmness as I could 
command, and said— 

“ And whatis there against O’Grady’s horse ?” 

“A chestnut mare of Tom Molloy’s that can beat him over any coun- 
try—the rest are withdrawn; so that I'll have a ‘ride over’ for my 

ainas,”’ 
a, Then you ride for Mr. Molloy?” said I. 

** You've guessed it,”’ replied he, with a wink, as, throwing his hat 
carelessly on one side of, his head, he gave me an insolent nod, and 
lounged out of the room. 


I need not say, that my breakfast appetite was not improved by Mr. 
Burke’s visit; in fact, never was a man more embarrassed than I was. 
Independent of the loss of his money, I knew how poor Phil would suf- 
fer from the duplicity of the transaction; and in my sorrow for his sake, 
I could not help accusing myself of ill-management in the matter; had 
I been more conciliating, or more blunt—had I bullied, or bid higher, 
perhaps a different result might have followed. Alas! in all my calcu 
lations, I knew little or nothing of him with whom I had to deal. Puz- 
zled and perplexed, uncertain how to act—now resolving on one course, 
now deciding on the opposite, I paced my little room for above an hour. 
The only conviction I could come to, being the unhappy choice that poor 
O'Grady had made, when he selected me for his negotiator. 

The town clock struck twelve—I remembered suddenly that was the 
hour when the arrangements of the race were to be ratified, and without a 
thought of what course I should pursue, what plan I should adopt, L took 
my hat and sallied forth. 

The main street of the little town was crowded with people, 
most of them of that class which, in Irish phrase, goes by the ap- 
pellation of squireen, a species of human lurcher, without any of 
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the good properties of either class from which it derives its origin, 
but abounding in the bad traits of both. They lounged along, fol- 
lowed by pointers and wire-haired grayhounds, their hands stuck in 
their coat-pockets, and their hats set well back on their heads. Fol- 
lowing in the train of this respectable cortége, I reached the market- 
house, upon the steps of which several “sporting gentlemen” of a 
higher order were assembled. Elbowing my way, with some difficulty, 
through these, I mounted a dirty and sandy stair, to a large room, usual- 
ly employed by the magistrates for their weekly sessions; here, at a 
long table, sat the race committee; an imposing display of books, 
pens, and papers before them. A short, little man, with a powdered 
head, and e certain wheezing chuckle when he spoke that involun- 
tarily suggested the thought of apoplexy, seemed the president of the 
meeting. 

The room was so crowded with persons of every class, that I could 
with difficulty catch what was going forward. I looked anxiously round 
to see if I could not recognise some friend or acquaintance, but every 
face was strange tome. The only one I had ever seen before was Mr. 
Burke himself, who, with his back to the fire, was edifying a select 
circle of his friends by what I discovered, from the laughter of his 
auditory, was a narrative of his visit to myself. The recital must have 
owed something to his ingenuity in telling, for indeed the gentlemen 
seemed convulsed with mirth; and when Mr. Burke concluded. it was 
plain to see that he stood several feet higher in the estimation of his ac- 
quaintances. 

‘* Silence !’’ wheezed the little man with the white head, “it is a 
quarter past twelve o'clock, and J’ll not wait any longer.” 

“‘ Read the list, Maurice,” cried some one. “ As it is only ‘a walk 
over,’ you needn’t lose any time.” 

‘‘ Here, then, No. 1: Captain Fortescue’s Tramp.” 

‘¢ Withdrawn,” said a voice in the crowd. 

“No. 2: Harry Studdart’s Devil-may-care !” 

‘“« Paid forfeit,”’ cried another. 

“No. 3: Sir George O’Brien’s Billy-the-Bow]!” 

“« Gone home again,”’ was the answer. 

“ No. 4: Tom Molloy’s Cathleen!” 

‘* All right!’ shouted Mr. Burke, from the fireplace. 

“ Who rides ?”’ asked the president. 

“ Ulick !”’ repeated half-a-dozen voices together. 

“« Eleven stone eight,”’ said the little man. 

‘“« And a pound for the martingale,” chimed in Mr. Burke. 

‘‘ Well, I believe that’s all No: there’s another horse—Captain 
O’Grady’s Modirideroo.” 

‘« Scratch him out with the rest,’ said Mr. Burke. 

“No!” said I, from the back of the room. ‘ 

The word seemed electric: every eye was turned towards the quarter 
where I stood; and as I moved forward towards the table, the crowd re- 
ceded to permit my passage. 
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“« Are you on the part ot Mr. O'Grady, sir ?”’ said the little man, with | 


a polite smile. 

I bowed an affirmative. 

‘* He does not withdraw his horse?” said he. 

“ No!” said I again. 

‘¢ But you are aware, sir, that Mr. Burke is going to ride for my friend, 
Mr. Malloy, here. Are you prepared with another gentleman ?”’ 

I nodded shortly. 

‘“« His name, may I ask ?” continued he. 

‘« Mr. Hinton.” 

By this time Mr. Burke, attracted by the colloquy, had approashed 
the table, and, stooping down, whispered some words in the president’s 
ear. 

‘* You will forgive me, I am sure,” said the latter, addressing me, 
“if I ask, as the name is unknown to me, if this be a gentleman 
rider ?”’ 

The blood rushed to my face and temples. 
this insult proceeded. 
replied— s 

“ Mr. Hinton is an officer of the Guards, an aide-de-camp to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and I beg leave respectfully to pregent him to you.” 


The obsequious civility exhibited by the party, as I pronounced these 
few words, were an ample amende for what I had suffered a few minutes 
before. Meanwhile, Mr. Burke had resumed his place at the fire, once 
more surrounded by his admiring satellites. 


Being accommodated with a chair at the table, I proceeded to read 
over and sign the usual papers, by which I bound myself to abide by 
the regulations of the course, and conform in all things to the decision 
of the stewards. Scarcely had I concluded, when Mr. Burke called 
out— 

‘¢ Who'll take eight to one, on the race ?”’ 

Not a word was spoken in reply. 

“ Who'll take fifty to five?” cried he again. 

“« Who is that takes my bet? What is his name?” 

“ Tom Loftus, P. P. of Murranakilty.” 

“ A better fellow nor an honester couldn’t do it,” said the presi- 
dent. 

“ Book your bet, sir,” said Mr. Burke; “ or, if it is equally convenient 
for you, you can pay it at present.” 

‘“‘T never make a memorandum of such trifles,” said the priest; ‘ but 
I'll stake the money in some decent man’s hands.” 


I knew at once from whom 
It was no time, however, to notice it, se I simply 
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A roar of laughter followed the priest’s proposition, than which nothing 
could be less to Mr. Burke’s taste. This time, however, he was in funds ; 
and while the good father disengaged his five-pound note from the folds 
of a black leather pocket-book, as large as a portfolio, his antagonist 
threw a fifty on the table, with an air of swaggering importance. I turn- 
ed now to shake hands with my friend, but to my surprise and astonish- 
ment, he gave me a look of cold and impressive import, that showed me 
at once that he did not wish to be recognised, and the next moment left 
the room. My business there was also concluded, and having promised 
to be forthcoming the following day, at two o'clock, I bowed to the chair- 
man and withdrew. . 


CHAPTER XXIL. 
A MOONLIGHT CANTER. 


I was now quite satisfied with the good priest for his having cut me, 
no matter what his reasons—I was not over much se with the tone of 
the whole meeting itself, and certainly I was very little satisfied with the 
part [ had myself taken therein; for as cooler judgment succeeded to 
hot excitement, I perceived in what a mess of difficulty I had involved 
myself, and how a momentary flash of passionate indignation had car- 
ried me away beyond the bounds of reason and sense, to undertake 
what but half an hour previously, I should have shrunk from, with 
shame, and the very thought of which now filled me with apprehension 
and dread, not indeed as to the consequences tu myself, physically con- 
sidered, for most willingly would I have compounded for a fractured 
limb, or even two, to escape the ridicule I was almost certain of incur- 
ring; this it was which I could not bear, and my heart. amour propre, 
recoiled from the thought of being a laughing-stock to the under-bred 
and ill-born horde that would assemble to witness me. 

When [ arrived at the inn, poor Joe was there awaiting me; he had 
been down to see the horse, which for precaution’s sake was kept at a 
mill a little distance from the town, and of whose heart and condition he 
spoke in glowing terms. 

“Och! he is a raal beauty—a little thick in fat about the crest, but 
they say he always trains fleshy, and his legs are as clean as a whistle.— 
Sorra bit, but it "ll give Mr. Ulick as much as he can doto ride him to- 
morrow. I know by the way he turns his eyes round to you in the 
stable, he’s in the devil’s temper.”’ 

‘“* But it is not Mr. Burke, Joe—I am going to ride him.” 

“You are going to do it! You! Oh! by the powers, Mr. Ulick 
wasn’t far out, when he said the,master was as mad as the man.— 
‘ Tell me your company,’ says the old proverb; and you see there it is 
—what come of it? If you liedown with dogs, you'll get up with fleas, 
and that’s the fruits of travelling with a fool.” 

I was in no temper for badinage at the moment, and replied to the 
poor fellow in a somewhat harsher tone than I should have used; and as 
he left the room without speaking, I felt ashamed and angry with my- 
self, for thus banishing the only one that seemed to feel an interest in my 
fortunes. 

I sat down to my dinner discontented and unhappy. But a few hours 
previous, and Iawoke high in heart and hope; and now without any ad- 
verse stroke of fortune, without any of those casualties of fate which 
come on us, unlooked for,and unthought of, but simply by the unguided 
exercise of a passionate terperament, I found myself surrounded by em 
barrassments, and environed by difficulties, without one friend to coun 
sel, or advise me. 

“Yes: I could not conceal it from myself—my determination to ride 
the steeple-chase was the mere outbreak of passion. The taunting inso- 
lence of Burke had stung me to adopt a course which I had neither pre- 
viously considered, nor, if suggested by another, could ever have consent- 
edto. True, I was what would be called a good horseman. In the 
two seasons I had spent in Leicestershire, on a Visit to a relative, I had 
acquitted myself with credit and character; but a light weight splendid- 
ly mounted on a trained hunter, over his accustemed country, has no 
parallel with the same individual upon a horse he has never crossed, 
over a country he has never seen. These, and a hundred similar con- 
siderations came rushing on me now when it was too late; however, the 
thing was done, and there being no possible way of undoing it, there 
was but one road, the straight forward, to follow in the case. Alas! 
half of our philosophy in difficulties consists in shutting our eyes firmly 
against consequences, and fete baissee, rushing headlong at the future. 
Though few may be found willing to admit that the bull in the china 
shop is the model of their prudence—I freely own it was mine, and that 
I made up my mind to riue the horse with the unspeakable name, as 
long as he would permit me to ride him, at every thing, over every 
thing or through every thing, before me. This conclusion at length 
come to, I began to feel more easy in my mind. Like the felon, that 
feels there is no chance of a reprieve, I could look my fate more steadily 
in the face. 

I had no great ‘appetite for my dinner, but I sat over an excellent 
bottle of port; sipping, and sipping, each glass I swallowed Jending a 
rose tint to the future. The second bottle had just been placed on the 
table before me, when O’Grady’s groom came in to receive his instrue 
tions. He had heard nothing of my resolution to ride, and certainly 
looked aghast when I announced it to him. By this time, however, I 
had combatted my own fears, and I was not going to permit his to ter 
rify me. Affecting the easy nonchalance of that excellent type, Mr. 
Ulick Burke, I thrust my hands into my coat-pockets, and, standing 
with my back to the fire, began questioning him about the horse, Cap 
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found it! there’s no man so hard to humbug as an Irishman, but if he 
be a groom, I pronounce the thing impossible. The fellow saw through 
me in a moment; and as he sipped the glass of wine I had filled out 
for him, he approached me confidently, while he said in a low tone— 

“Did you say you'd ride him?” : 

“Yes, to be sure I did.” 

“You did; well! well! there’s no helping it, since you saidit. There’s 
only one thing to be done,”’ he looked cautiously about the room, lest any 
one should overhear him. “ There’s but one thing I know ef—let him 
throw you at the first leap. Mind me now, just leave it to himself ; 
he’ll give you no trouble in life; and all you have to do, is to choose 
the soft side. It’s not your fault after that, you know, for I needn’t 
tell you he won’t be caught before night.” 

I could not help laughing at this new receipt for riding a steeple- 
chase, although I confess it did not raise my courage regarding the task 
before me. 

“ But what does he do?” said I; ‘this infernal beast, what trick 
has he?” 

‘Tt isn’t one, but a hundred that he has. First of all, it isn't so easy 
to get on his back, for he is as handy with his hind-foot as a fiddler; and 
if you are not mighty quick in mounting, he’ll strike you down with it; 
then, when yeu are up, maybe, he won’t move at all, but stand with his 
fore-legs out, his et down, and his eyes turned back justlike a picture, 
hitting his flanks between times with his long tail. You may coax him, 
pet him, and pat him—faith, you might as well be tickling a milestone ; 
for it’s laughing at you he'll be all the time. Maybe at last you'll 
get tired, and touch him with the spur. Hurroo! begorra you'll get it 
then.” 

‘““Why—what happens then?” 

“What happens, is it? Maybe it’s your neck is broke, or your 
thigh, or your collar-bone, at least: he'll give you a straight plunge up in 
the air, about ten feet high, throw his head forward, till he either pulls 
the reins out of your hands, or lifts you out of the saddle, and at the 
same moment, he’ll give you a blow with his hind quarters in the small of 
the back. Och, murther,” said he, placing both hands upon his loins, 
and writhing as he spoke, ‘it ‘ill be six weeks to-morrow since he 
made one of them buck-leaps with me, and I never walked straight 
since. But that is not all.” 

“Come, come,” said I, impatiently, “this is all nunsense; he only 
wants a man with a little pluck, to bully him out of all this.” 

As I said these valorous words, I own, that to my own heart, I didn’t 
exactly correspond to the person I described; but as the bottle of port 
was now finished, I set forth with my companion to pay my first visit to 
this redoubted animal. 

The mill where the stable lay was about a mile from the town; but the 
night was a fine moonlight one, with not an air of wind stirring, and the 
walk delightful. When we reached the little stream that turued the 
mill, over which a plank was thrown as a bridge, we perceived that a 
country lad was walking a pair of saddle-horses backwards and for- 
wards near the spot. The suspicion of some trickery, some tamper- 
ing with the horse, at once crossed me; and I hinted as much to the 
groom. 


No, no,” said he, laughing, ‘make your mind easy about that.— 
Mr. Ulick Burke knows the horse well, and he'll leave it ali to 
himself.” 


The allusion was a pleasant one; but I said nothing, and walk- 
ed on. 


Having procured a lantern at the mill, the groom preceded me to 
the little out-house, which acted as stable. He opened the door cau- 
tiously, and peeped in. 

“‘He’s lying down,” said he to me in a whisper, and at the same 
moment taking the candle from the lantern, he held it up to permit my 
obtaining a better view; don’t be afeard,’’ continued he, “he'll not 
stir now, the thief of the arth; when once he’s down that way, he lies 
as peaceable asa lamb.” 


As well as I could observe him, he was a magnificent horse. A 
little too heavy perhaps about the crest and forehand, but then so strong 
behind, such powerful muscle about the hauxches, his balance was well 
preserved. As I stood contemplating him in silence, I felt the breath of 
some one behind me. I turned suddenly around; it was Father Tom 
Loftus himself. There was the worthy priest, mopping his forehead 
with & huge pocket-kandkerchief, and blowing like a rhinoceros. 

“Ugh!” said he at length, ‘I have been running up and down 
the roads this half hour after you, and there’s not a puff left in me.” 

“ Ah! father, I hoped to have seen you at the inn.” 


‘‘Whist! I darn’t. I thought I’d do it better my own way; but, 
see now, we’ve no time to lose. I knew as well as yourself you 
never intended to ride this race. No matter; don’t say a word; but 
listen to me: T know the horse better than any one in these parts ; 
and it isn’t impossible, if you can keep the saddle over the first two 
or three fences, that you may win. I say, if you can—for faith it’s not 
in a ‘swing-swong’ you'll be. But, come now, the course was marked 
out this evening.—Burke was over it before dinner; and, with a bless- 
ing, we will before supper.—I’ve got a couple of hacks here that'll take 
us over every bit of it, and perhaps it is not too much to say, you might 
have a worse guide.” 

“Faith, your reverence,” chimed in the groom, “he'd find it hard to 
have a better.” 
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Thanking the kind priest for Fis good-natured solicitude, I followed 
him out upon the road, where the two horses were waiting us. 

“‘ There now,” said he, “ get up; the stirrups are about your length.— 
He looks a little low in flesh ; but you’ll not complain of him when he’s 
under you.” 

The next moment we were both in the saddle. Taking a narrow 
path that led off from the high road, we entered @ large tilled field; 
keeping along the headlands of which, we came to a low stone wall, 
through a gap of which we passed, and came out upon an extensive 
piece of grass-land, that gently sloped away from where we were 
standing, to a little stream at its base, an arm of that which supplied the 
mill. 

“‘ Here now,” said the priest, “a little to the left yonder, is the start: 
you come down this hill; you take the water there, and you keep 
along by Freney’s house, where you see the trees there. There’s only a 
small stone wall, and a clay ditch, between this and that; afterwards 
you turn off to the right. But come now, are you ready ? 
a bit.” 

As he spoke, the good priest, putting spurs to his hackney, dashed 
on before me, and mutioning me to follow, cantered down the slope.— 
Taking the little mill-stream at a fly, he turned in his saddle to watch 
my performance. 

“Neat, mighty neat!’’ cried he, encouraging me. ‘Keep your hand a 
little low. The nextisa wall—” 

Scarcely had he spoke when we both came together at a stone fence, 
about three feet high. This time I was a little in advance, as my horse 
was fresher, and tock it first. 

“Oh, the devil a better !”’ said Father Tom. ‘‘ Burke himself couldn’t 
beat that! Here now ; keep this way out of the deep ground, and rush 
him atthe double ditch there.” 


Resolved on securing his good opinion, I gripped my saddle firmly 
with my knees, and rode at the fence. Over we went in capital style, 
but lighting on the top of a rotten ditch, the ground gave way, and my 
horse’s hind legs slipped backwards into the gripe. Being at full stretch 
the poor animal had no power to recover himself, so that disengaging his 
fore-legs, I pulled him down into the hollow, and then, with a vigoreus 
dash of the spur, and a bold lift, carried him clean over it into the field. 

‘Look, now !”’ said the priest; that pleases me better than all you did 
before. Presence of mind—that’s the real gift for a horseman, when 
he’s in a scrape; but mind me, it was your own fault; for here’s the way 
to take the fence.” So saying, he made a slight semicircle in the field, 
and then, as he headed his horse towards the leap, rushed him at it furi- 
ously, and came over like the bound of a stag ! 


“ Now,” said Father Tom, pointing with his hip as he spoke, “we 
have a beautiful bit of galloping-ground before us; and if you ever reach 
this far, and I don’t see why you shouldn’t, here’s where you ought to 
make play. Listen to me now,” said he, dropping his voice, “Tom 
Molloy’s mare isn’t thorough bred, though they think she is. She has 
gota bad drop in her. Now the horse is all right, clean bred, sire and 
dam, by reason he'll be able to go through the dirt, when the mare can’t, 
so that all you've todo, if, as I said before, you get this far, is, to keep 
straight down to the two thorn bu8hes—there, you see them yonder— 
Burke won’t be able to take that line, but must keep upon the head-lands 
and go all round yonder; look now, you see the ditference—so that be- 
fore he cau get over that wide ditch, you'll be across it and making for 
the stone wall. After that, by the powers, if you don’t win, I can’t help 
ou!” 

‘¢ Where does the course turn after, father ?”’ said I. 


“Oh! a beautiful line of flat country, intersprinkled with walls, 
ditches, and maybe a hedge or two; but all fair, and only one rasping 
fence, the last of all. After that, you have a clean gallop of about a 
quarter of a mile, over as nice a sod as ever you cantered.” 

« And tMat last fence, what is it like ?”’ 


“Faith, it is a rasper; it’s a wide gully where there was a boreen 
once, and they say it isevery inch of sixteen feet, that ‘ill make it close 
upon twenty when you clear the clay on both sides. The gray horse, I’m 
told, has a way cf jumping in and jumping out of these narrow roads ; 
but take my advice and go it in a fly; and now, captain, what between 
the running and the riding, and the talking together, I am as dry as a 
limekiln ; so what do yousay if we turn back to town, and have a bit of 
supper together? There’sa kind of a cousin of mine, one Bob Mahon, 
a major in the Roscommon, and he has got a grouse-pie, and something 
hot to dilute it with, waiting for us.” 


‘,Nothing will give me more pleasure, father; and there’s only one 
thing more—indeed I had nearly forgotten it altogether * 

“ What’s that,” said the priest, with surprise. 

“Not having any intention to ride, I left town without any rac- 
ing equipment; breeches and boots I have, but as to a cap and a 
jacket——”’ 

“T’ve provided for both,” said Father Tom. ‘You saw the little 
man with a white head that sat at the head of the table, Tom Dillon of 
Mount Brown, you know him?” 

“ T am not acquainted with him.” 

“ Well, he knows you, that’s all the same: his son that’s just gone to 
Gibraltar with his regiment, was about your size, and he had a new cap 
and jacket made for this very race, and of course they are lying there, 
and doing nothing. So I sent over a little gossoon with a note, and I 
don’t doubt but they are all atthe inn this moment.” 


We'll explere 
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«By Jove, father !”’ said I, “ you area real friend, and a most thought- ; 
ful one too.” | 

“Maybe I'll do more than that for you,”’ said he, with a sly wink of | 
his eye, that somehow suggested to my mind, that he knew more of, 
and took a deeper interest in me, than I had reason to believe. 





P CHAPTER XXIII. 
MAJOR MAHON AND HIS QUARTERS. 


The major’s quarters were fixed in one of the best houses of the town, 
in the comfortable back parlor of which was now displayed a little table 
laid for ibree persons: a devilled lobster, the grouse pie already men- 
tioned, some fried ham, and crisped potatoes were the viands; but each | 
was admirable in its kind, and with the assistance of an excellent bow! 
of hot punch and the friendly welcome of the host, left nothing to be | 
wished for, or desired. 

Major Bob Mahon was a short, thick-set, littke man, with round blue | 
eyes, a turned up nose, and a full under lip, which he had a habit of pre- 
truding with an air of no mean pretension; a short crop of curly black | 
hair, covered a head as round as a billiard-ball; these traits, withacer- | 
tain peculiar smack of his mouth, by which he occasionally testified the 
approval of his own eloquence, were the most remarkable things about | 
him. His great ambition was to be thought a military man; but some- | 
how his pretensions in this respect smacked much more of the militia 
than the line. Indeed, he possessed a kind of adroit way of asserting 
the superiority of the former to the latter, averring that they who fought 
pro aris et focis—the major was fond of Latin—stood on far higher 
ground than the travelled mercenaries who only warred for pay: this pe- 
culiarity, and an absurd attachment to practical jokes, the result of which 
had frequently, through lite, involved him in law-suits, damages, compen- 
sations, and even duels, formed the great staple of his character, of all 
which the good priest informed me moat fully on our way to the house. | 

“Captain Hinton, I believe,” said the major, as he held out his 
hand in welcome. 

“ Mr. Hinton,” said I, bowing. 

“ Ay, yes; Father Tom, there, doesn’t know much about these mat- , 
ters. What regiment, pray?” 

‘“‘ The Grenadier Guards.” 

“Oh! a very good corps—mighty respectable corps ; not that, between 
ourselves, I think overmuch of the regulars—between you and me, I ne- 
ver knew foreign travel to do good to man or beast. What do they 
bring back with them! I'd like toknow—F rench cookery and Italian li- 
centiousness. No, no; give me the native troops! You were a boy at 
the time, but maybe you have heard how they behaved in the west when 
Hoche landed. Egad! if it wasn’t for the militia the country was sack- 
ed. I commanded a company of the Roscommon at the time; I remem- 
ber well, we laid seige to a windmill, held by a desperate fellow, the | 
miller—a resolute character, Mr. Hinton—he had two guns in the place | 
with him.” 

“T wish to the Lord he had shot you with one of them, and we'd have 
been spared this long story !” 

‘“‘ T opened a parallel ; 

“¢ Maybe, you'd open the pie?” said the priest, as he drew his chair, 
and sat down tothe table. ‘“ Perhaps you forget, ‘Bob, we have had a 
sharp ride of it this evening ?”” 

‘Upon my conscience, so I did,” replied the major, good-humoredly. 
“So let us have a bit of supper now, Mr. Hinton, and I’!! finish my story 
by-and-by.”’ 

‘‘The heavens forbid!” piously ejaculated the priest, as he helped 
himself to a very considerable portion of the lobster. 

“Ts this a fast,” said I, slyly. “ Father Loftus?” 

“No, my son, but we'll make it one. That reminds me of what hap- | 
pened to me, going up in the boat. It was a Friday, and the dinner, as 
you may suppose, was not over good; but there was a beautiful cut of 
fried salmon just before me, about a pound and a half, maybe tWe pounds; | 
this I slipped quietly on my plate, observing to the company, in this way | 
—Ladies and gentlemen, this is a fast day with me when a big fellow, | 
with red whiskers, stooped across the table, cut my bit of fish*in two 
halves, calling out as he carried off one, ‘ Bad scran to ye, d’ye think no- 
body has a sow] to be saved but yourself?’ ”’ 

‘Ah! they’re a pious people, are the Irish!” said the major, solemn- 
ly, “‘and you'll remark that, when you see more of them. And now, | 
captain, how do you like us here?” 

“« Exceedingly,”’ said I, with warmth. “I have had every reason to be 
greatly pleased with Ireland.”’ . 

“ That’s right! and I’m glad of it! though, to be sure, you have not | 
seen us in our holiday garb. Ah, if you were here before she union? if 
you saw Dublin as I remember it—and Tom there rembers it—‘ that was | 
a pleasant place.’ It was not trusting to balls and parties, todinners and | 
routs, but to all kinds of fun and devilment besides. All the members ef | 
Parliament used to be skylarking about the city, playing tricks on one | 
another, and humbugging the castle people—and, to be sure, the castle 
was not the grave, stupid place it is now—they were convivial, jovial | 
fellows x: 

*‘Come, come, major,’ 
present court is not the heavy 

“Sure I know what it is well enough. Hasn't the duke all the privy 
council, and the bishops as often to dinner as the garrison and the bar? 
Isn’t he obliged to go to his own apartment, when they want to make a 
night of it, and sing a good chorus? Don’t tell me—sure evenas late as 


” 











’ interrupted I; “ you are really unjust—the | 


, 





Lord Westmoreland’s time, it was another thing—pleasant and happy 
times they were, and the country will never be the same till we have 
them back again.” 

Being somewhat curious to ascertain in what peculiar our degen. 
eracy consited—for in ignorince of better, I had hitherto supposed 
the present‘ regime”’ about as gay a thing as need be ; I gradually 
led the major on, to talk of those happier days, when Ireland kept 


| allits fun for home consumption, and never exported even its surplus 


produce, 

“It was better, in every respect,” responded the major. *‘' Hadn’t 
we all the patronage amongst us? There’s Jonah, therc—Barring. 
ton, I mean: well, he and I could make any thing, from a tide-wai. 


| ter toa master in Chancery. It’s little trouble small debts gave us 


then ; a pipe of sherry never cost me more than a storekeeper in the 


| ordnance; and I kept my horses at livery for three years, with a 


washerwoman to Kilmainham Hospital ; and as for fun—look at the 


' Castle now! Don’t I remember the times when we used to rob the 


coaches coming from the drawing-rooms, and pretty girls they were, 
inside of them.” 

“ For shame, forshame !” cried Father Tom, witha sly look in 
the corner of his eye, that by no means bespoke a suitable degree of 
horror at such unwarrantable proceedings. 

“Well, if it was a shame, it was no sin,’’ responded the major ; 
‘* for we never took any thing more costly than kisses. Ah, dear 
me! them was the times! And, to be sure, every now and then, 
we got a pull up from the Lady Lieutenant, and were obliged to be- 
have ourselves for a week or two together. One thing she never 
could endure, was a habit we had of leaving the Castle, before they 
themselves left the ball-room. I’m not going to defend it, it wae not 
very polite, 1 confess ; but somehow or other, there was always some- 
thing going on we couldn’t afford to loose—maybe a supper at the 


_ barrack, or a snug party at Daly’s, or a bit of fun, clsewhere. His 


Excellency, however, got angry about it, and we got a quiet hint to 
1eform our manners. ‘This I need but tell you, was a hopeless course; 


_ so we hit on an expedient that answered to the full as well. It was 
| by our names being called out as the carriages drove up, that our de- 
_linquency became known. So, Matt Fortescue suggested that we 


should adopt some feigned nomenclature, which would totally defy 


| every attempt at discovery ; the idea was excellent, and we traded 


on it for many a day, with complete success. One night, however, 
from some cause or other, the carriages were late in arriving, and 
were all obliged to accompany the court into the cupper-room ; an. 
gry enough we were, but still there was no help for it; and so, 
‘ smiling through tears,’ as the poet says, in we went. Scarcely, 
however, had we taken our places, when a servant called out some- 
thing, from the head of the stairs ; another, re-echoed it, at the an- 


| techamber, and a third, at the supper-room, shouted out ‘ Oliver 


Cromwell’s carriage stops the way !’ The roar of laughter the an. 
nouncement caused, shook the very room ; but it had sca:cely sub- 
sided when there was another call for ‘ Brian Boru’s coach,’ quick] 

followed by ‘Guy Fawkes’ and ‘ Paddy O’Rafferty’s jingle,’ whieh 
latter personage was no other than the Dean of Cork. I need not 


| tell you that we kept our secret, and joined in the universal opinion 


of the whole room, ‘ that the household was shamefully diguised in 
drink ;’ and, indeed, there was no end to the mistakes that night, for 


| every now and then some character in Heathen or modern history, 


would turn up among the announcements; and, as the laughter 
burst forth, the servants would grow ashamed for a while, and refuse 


| to call any carriage, where the style and title was a little out of the 


common. Ah! Mr. Hinton, if you had lived in those days—Well, 


| well, no matter—here’s a glass to their memory, any way. It is the 


first time you’ve been in these parts, and If[suppose you haven’t seen 
much of the country ?” 


* Very little, indeed,” replied I; ‘and even that much, only by 
moonlight.” 

“Pm afraid,” said Father Tom, half pensively, ‘‘ that many of 
your countrymen take little else than a ‘ dark view’ of us.” 

** See, now,” said the major, slapping his hand on the table with 
energy, * the English know as much about Pat, as Pat knows about 


| purgatory—no offence to yeu, Mr. Hinton. I could tell a story of a 


circumstanee that once happened to myself.” 

“No, no, Bob,” said the priest. “It is bad taste to tell a story, 
en petit comité, I'll leave it to the captain.” 

“If Iam to be the judge,” said I, laughingly, ‘* I decide for the 
story.” 

‘* Let’s have it, then,” said, the priest. ‘* Come, Bob, a fresh brew 
and begin your tale ” 

‘* You are a sensual creature, Father Tom,” said the major ; ‘‘ and 
prefer drink to intellectual discussion ; not but that you may have 
both here at the same time ; but in honour of my friend beside me, 
i'll not bear malice, but give you the story : and let me tell you, it 
isnot every day in the week a man hears a tale with a moral to it, 
particularly down in this part of the country.” 


— 
“ We regret to state,” as the penny-a liner said yen he vos a chuckling 
over “ Another Melancholy Suicide.”’ 
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